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OSITION WANTED BY A MIDDLE-AGED 


lady, Friend, as housekeeper in a small fam- 
~ opteterence given if necessary. Address 





PECIAL RATES FOR FRIENDS WANTING TO 
attend the National Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 


tion, to be held in Washington from 15th of | 


Second month to the 20th. For further information 
address with stam 


REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N.J 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND TO BE 


a housekeeper for a family of two. Address | 


E., this Office. 


ANTED.—TO ENGAGE A MARRIED MAN 
for the coming year to work on a farm. 
Reference required. 

8. E. DeCOU, Moorestown, N J. 


ANTED.—FOR HARNED ACADEMY, 
Plainfield, N. J.,a male teacher, who is a 
Friend, willing to attend meeting with the 

students Address HARNED ACADEMY, Plain- 


| fleld, New Jersey. 


ELEN F. PRICE, 
PURCHASING AGENT,. 
125 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful and ses attention given to all sho 
ping for FRIENDS living in the country. The only 


Millinery. .1221€ 3. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house. a 


-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NoRRISTOWN, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


| Counties. 


Thomas H. ‘Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Universal Peace Union 
Now offers to friends of the cause, in order to pre- 
vent hard times, the Peacemaker pra The Farm 
and Fireside (semi-monthly), and 50 fine Werld’s Fair 
views, all for $1.00 a year. Address O 8 FELL, 

Business Manager, 1305 Arch street Philadelphia. 


John J. Cornell’s Sermons. 


A new pamphlet containing six sermons de- 


| livered by John J. Cornell at Park Avenue 
| Meeting House, Baltimore has just been issued. 
Monthly Meeting of interested Friends will | 


be supplied at very reasonable rates. 
JOSEPH C. TOWNSEND, 
105 S. Charles street, Baltimore. Md. 


Address, 





To make Wa For a New Line 


of Spring Goods 
making up Winter Garments at re- 


“LOW PRICES. 


Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


104 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3 1894. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Second month 12, at 8 
o’clock, in the Library Room, at 15th and Race Sts. 

| The subjects for consideration will be: 
| 1, Review of Chap. 4, Vol. ILI., of Janney’s History 
of the Society of Friends. 

2. Self-culture, under the following sub-heads: 
a. What Is Self-culture? b. Does not Self-culture 
Generally Lead to Selfishness? c. What Is Unselfish 
Self-culture? 


The Alumni Association 


OF FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL 


have arranged with 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL.D., 


for a Shakesperean Reading, ‘‘ The Merchant of 

| Venice,” to be given at their third annual midwin- 
ter reunion, to be held in the New Century Drawing 
Room, 124 8. 12th street, Philad’a, Second month 9, 
1894, at 80 ’eloek p.m. Admission 50 cents. 


| Former studentsand Friends of the School are 
particularly invited, and a general invitation is ex- 
tended to all. Tickets can be obtained of any of 
the Governing Committee, to wit : 
Wm. C. Coles, President, Moorestown. N. J. 
Walter J. Cooper, V. Pres’t, 1819 Spring Garden §t. 
Jos. E. Haines, Treasurer, Friends’ Central School. 
Jennie A. Ambler Secretary, 905 N. 5th 8t., Philad’a. 
Jeannette Leopold, 1632 Franklin St., Philad’a. 
Hannah B. Price, 1512 Poplar St., Philad’a. 

| Anna W. Cloud, 1544 Centennial Ave., Philad’a 
Davis L. Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa. 
E. B. McCarthy, 813 Chestnut St., 


WOTIAN’S PROGRESS 
Authentically told in the 


World’s Congress of Representative Women. 

EDITED BY MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, AND CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTKE OF ORGANIZATION, 

The largest and most representative gathering of 
women ever convened. Seventy-six sessions and 
six hundred and thirty-seven participants. It will 
contain all valuable papers presen by women in 
all other congresses, also give condition of women 
in all countries. Photographs and brief biographies 
oO! many participants. The greatest book of its kind. 
Published in two volumes of 450 pages each, at $2.50 
per volume, or same in one book, 900 pages, $3.50. 
Send postal for description, giving table of contents, 
samples of illustrations, etc. 


A Chorus of Faiths. 

Essence of the Religious Parliament. The best things 
from the best preachers of all creeds and of Ee 8. 
By JENKIN LLOYD-JONES. 333 pages, prepai $1.25 
Any book published sent for publishers’ price. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Philad’a. 


‘Divisions in the Society of Friends,” 
BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 


Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 50 
cents. For sale by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th and Race Sts. 
Will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt 
of the price. 
A four days’ tri 
For 18. 50 Washington, pn 
® andria, Mt. Vernon, 
and Arlington, on Fourth-day, Second month 14. 
Leave 24th and Chestnut streets, B. & O. R. R., 8.15 
a.m train. Special attention to elderly or young 
persons. Our quarters will be at the Ebbett House, 
with special guides to the different places of inter- 
est This trip will give an agian 4 to see the 
eae women of Ameirca, as the National 
Voman’s Suffrage Convention is in session at this 
time. For further information, address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street Camden, N. J. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
porving, families. Office, 603 N. street. 
' Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Ful College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
nasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 


courses preparing for admission to any college, | 


e school | 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | 


a 
or furnishing a good business education. 


ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | 


catalogue and 
FRAN 


rticulars, address 
LIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long d. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Guarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent oars of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


The Care of Personal and Real Property. Real 


Estate for Investments. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


| Capital (subscribed),. . 
| Capital (paidin),. . . . 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; | 
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«IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


- + $500,000.00 

250,000 
50 
6 


| 


ne 000. 
231, 


a A a 
Undivided ae 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to 
— a and Fyre done. 
made on ortgage and Approved Collateral. Sure’ 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com. 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 





JoszPH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis Pare J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. oads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 





For Dry Goods 


—-THE BEST PLACE I8S— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


STREETS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 


Gloves, 


furnishing purposes. 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. | 


wards, per annum. boo! 
| 
| 
j 


| §. R. RICHARDS, 


Telephone 4036. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The llelos 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE,, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
The Chalfonte, 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
pensaily situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


- E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


HENRY 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


- 
ELLIS. \4oe North 82d 112 N, 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buivoers, and Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


1917 Gratz Avenue 


oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
a week can be made 


$12.00 to $35.0 working for us Par- 


ties preferred who can furnish a horse and trave 
through the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
and women of good character will find this an ex- 
ceptional oprortunity for profitable employment 
Spare hours may be used to good advantage. B. F 
JOHNSON, & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS 
V. 
Words cannot portray the solemn reverence that oft 
bows my soul before the one true and living God, the Cre- 
ator of all things, in thankfulness that the whole human 
family are accepted of him, if they individually, in sin- 
certty of heart, endeavor to do always the things that please 
him, as he reveals his will to them by his spirit in their 
souds. RACHEL HIcks. 


OF FRIENDS. 


Rachel Hicks, daughter of Gideon and Elizabeth Seaman, was 
born 10th of Fourth month, 1789. In her twenty-sixth year she was 
married to Abraham Hicks, of Rockaway, L. I. Educated in the 
principles of Friends by her religiously concerned parents, she early 
gave heed to the impression made upon her mind by the spirit of her 
Heavenly Father. Her parents were in the habit of collecting the 
members of the family in the twilight, when the labors of the day 
were finished, and sitting in silent retirement perhaps half an hour ; it 
was on one of these occasions that the language was sounded in her 
mental ear, ‘‘ If faithful to My requirings thou wilt have to speak in 
My name to the assemblies of the people, and travel extensively in the 
ministry.’ To this impression to arise and speak she yielded in her 
twentieth year,at Westbury Meeting. She was recommended as a 


-and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 3, 1894. 


| 


JOURNAL. 
XXII. No. 1107. 


{ Vol. 


| duty to visit that part of the island, I found it safest to 


minister in 1833, and visited in Gospel love most of the meetings of | 


Friends inthis country. She died in 1878 in her goth year. 


FORGIVENESS. 
My heart was heavy; for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong. 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
One summer Sabbath day, I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial place, 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level, and how soon or late 
Wronged and wrong doer, each with meekened face 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 
Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart,— 
Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 
Swept all my pride away, and, trembling, I forgave. 
— Whittier. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


On the 19th we set out for Gravesend, on the south 
end of Long Island, twenty miles hence, a place where 


Friends first held meetings on settling the island.’ But 
it has been so long occupied by Dutch and other inhabi- 
tants, that Friends have lost a lot of ground they formerly 
owned here ; and the present population are such strang- 
ers to Friends that they know very little about them or 
their principles, for it does not appear that any Friend 
has had a meeting among them for near twenty years past. 
Being entirely unacquainted with all these circumstances 
previous to our going there, and under the impression of 


[' One of the earliest of the Friend preachers on Long Island was 
John Taylor, of York, England, who was thére, 1659. He speaks of 
preaching at Gravesend. He had the company, in this service, of 
Mary Dyer, from Rhode Island, afterward executed in Boston. Bow 
den, in his History, says: ““Among the convinced who resided at 
Gravesend, Croese, the Dutch historian, mentions the ‘Countess of 
Mordee,’ who had previously professed with the Puritans, and whom 
he terms ‘a noble lady.’ The meetings of Friends at Gravesend were 
held in her house.”’] 


attend to the opening. Although we had but a small 
meeting among the people of a thickly-settled neighbor- 
hood, and that for a while interrupted by a man in liquor, 
yet a precious calm was felt during the silent part of it— 
a calm that is sometimes wanting among people accus- 
tomed to silent waitings. It was on the whole a good 
meeting, and I humbly trust was in the pointings of best 
Wisdom. It is proper also to state that it was held at a 
public house, with only one or two hours’ notice, and our 
kind landlord, Wykoff, said, after meeting, that the peo- 
ple were well satisfied ; and if Friends inclined to have 
another meeting there, and would give timely notice, he 
would have a large meeting gathered. 

As an acknowledgment of the kindness of Long 
Island Friends to promote the concern, and render their 
aid in the service of Truth, I will here record the names 
of those who accompanied us to Gravesend, none of 
whom had ever been there before, namely, Isaac Hicks 
and Sarah his wife, Silas Titus and wife, Samuel Mott, of 
Cowneck, Henry Cole, and Andrew Cox. 

Gravesend is a beautiful part of Long Island, level 
and very fertile, and well improved, as is also Flatbush, 
and all the southwest corner of the island.2 Thence, 
parting with our kind friends, we rode to New York and 
put up at Samuel Hicks’s. 

On a retrospect of my visit and labors on the island, 
[ feel peace and can look back with a calm and quiet 
mind. If any good has been done, it is of the Lord, 
and to him be all the praise ascribed. For the present I 
feel clear of further service there. But truly the harvest 
is plenteous, and the laborers few. Dear Elias Hicks has 
had many meetings and religious opportunities about in 
various places on the island, and his labors with those of 
others have been blessed, so that to me it appeared that 
there is an increasing openness towards Friends and their 
views of the simplicity of the Gospel. 

On the 2oth [of Sixth mo.] I rested, and wrote home, 
etc., etc. Next day, being the mid-week meeting at Pearl 
street, I attended it, and was engaged in close testimony 
on the subject of ‘mixing with the spirit and policy of the 
world, and assimilating therewith in customs, maxims, 
and manners of the times, and felt peace in the honest 
discharge of my duty among them. Near the close of 
the meeting the concern revived to have a meeting for 
the domestics in Friends’ families. Friends approving 
it, an opportunity was had for that class at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. A large number of females attended, 


| and but few men; and though it seemed out of season, a 


| at Susanna Marriott’s boarding school. 


' 


hope was entertained that it was not altogether in vain. 
22. Rode to Manhattanville week-day meeting, held 
It was small. 
Dined at John Barrow’s, and had a solemn and interest- 
ing opportunity in his family, with a large circle of 
young people and others, to the tendering, and I hope 
quickening of some minds to their profit. In the even- 
ing I had a meeting at the academy for the factory men 


[? Gravesend, which includes Coney Island, and has recently ac- 
quired particular notoriety for lawlessness, on a particular occasion, 
seems now even more unkindly soil for Quaker principles than it was 
in 1815.] 
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and others, which I hope was to wales at least I felt peace 
in giving up to this service, and endeavoring to do my 
duty, though under great poverty and a tried state of 
mind. 

Next day (23d) attended a meeting appointed at West- 
chester, after calling at Thomas Walker’s, whose wife 
Elizabeth (formerly Hoyland) is an English woman, and 
a valuable ministering Friend. The meeting was an ex- 
ercising one to me; too little of the quickening power 
of Truth prevalent. Sarah Collins and John Barrow 
appeared in testimony acceptably. My service seemed to 
be to arouse those who were resting too much at ease— 
that, having lost the piece of silver, they might not re- 
main satisfied with the nine while one of the ten pieces 
was wanting ; but they were advised to light the candle 
and thorot ighly sweep the house until the lost piece was 
found. 

After dining at Benjamin Haviland’s, I went to see his 
afflicted neighbor, the widow White, and her family, 
whose husband was buried lately. In my communication, 
the poem, said to have been written by a French widow 
in affliction, was brought to my remembrance, and re- 
hearsed for the consolation and encouragement of the 
afflicted. Had also a parting opportunity with a number 
of dear young Friends and others at Benjamin Haviland’s ; 
and a precious time it was. 

24. A small, but very satisfactory meeting at Mamaro- 
neck, in which a free current of communication opened, 
and was very encouraging toward some coming forth in 
the ministry. Richard Mott! was gone to attend Rhode 
Island Yearly Meeting. Wedined at Benjamin Cornell’s, 
and were told of an afflicted woman Friend, a member of 
that meeting, lately recommended as a minister, who had 
a much op posed by her husband in relation to her 
public appearances. Her husband was at our meeting 
oe he seldom attends), and invited us to his 
house. We had a religious opportunity with them 
and his wife’s mother. She is a living minister of the 
gospel, and green in old age. After calling at some other 
places, we rode on to William Field’s at Purchase. 

25. Being First-day, attended Purchase meeting, shut 
up in almost total silence. 
had much to say ; among other things he feelingly averted 
to the death of Matthew Franklin that had occurred 
some time before.? 

In the afternoon I was present at a meeting ap pointed 
by Daniel Haviland, which I passed in silence, pensive- 
ness, and depression of spirit. Called at James Burling’s, 
took tea, and had a religious opportunity with them. 

Next day, being rainy, we went to a meeting ap- 
pointed at Middlesex in Connecticut. It was a small 
meeting, in which I had some labor, but was still de- 
pressed and discouraged. Returned, and again lodged at 
William Field’s. 

On Third-day was present at a meeting at North 
Castle appointed by Daniel Haviland; had the larger 
share of the public labor there, to my own relief, and I 
hope to the satisfaction of the meeting. Dined at Josiah 
Field’s ; his wife, Hannah G. Field, daughter of Esther 
Griffin, is a valuable minister, and attended our yearly 


['Richard Mott, an eminent minister, the uncle (mother’s brother) of 


James Mott, of Philadelphia. He was born 1767 and died 1856. He 
was Clerk of New York Yearly Meeting for a long time; at the Sepa- 
ration he adhered to the “*‘ Orthodox”’ body. See an interesting con- 
versation with him in 1854, in Samuel M. Janney’s Autobiography, 
p. 138.] 

[*?Matthew Franklin, an esteemed minister among Friends, died 
Ninth month 1,1815. The day before, while in the midst of a relig- 
ious communication in the First-day morning meeting at Pearl street, 
New York city, he was seized with apoplexy. See notices in “ Friends’ 
Miscellany,” vol. 8.] 


But Willet Hicks being there,’ 


_ Presbyterians, 
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nosttiee a few years since. She has a pet of hopeful 
children, with whom I had a precious opportunity ; 
again lodged at William Field’s. 

28th. Fourth-day. Notice having been spread, 
large gathering assembled at Purchase. For some time 
exercise attended my mind, but at length way was opened 
in testimony to my relief, and truth arose, and went over 
all opposition. Blessed be the name of the Shepherd of 
Israel. Dined at John Cromwell’s, and had an interest- 
ing religious opportunity with a number of young people 
and others. ‘Then visited a well ordered school, kept by 
Abigail Peirce, a precious, sweet-spirited young woman 
In a religious interview with her and the children, quiet- 
ness and attention prevailed, and it was a satisfactory op 
portunity ; about a dozen Friends attended with us. 
Lodged at the hospitable mansion of John and Esther 
Griffen. 

Next day, was at a large and memorable meeting at 
Shappaqua. A number of young people and children 
evinced the tenderness of their spirits and their feeling of 
contrition ; and it was one of the must melting, baptizing 
meetings that we ever witnessed. I felt somewhat ex- 
hausted in my physical powers, but the kindness of sev- 
eral dear friends soon supplied all that was lacking. After 
the close of this excellent opportunity, was held their 
Select Preparative Meeting. ‘This kept us there till three 
o'clock, and I labored for a change in future, as believing 
this arrangement unprofitable and wearing. A change 
was adopted to hold it a day later. I frequently hear of 
the labors of Emmor Kimber through this section of 
country two years ago, and he has left a precious savor in 
these parts. 

30th. Had a meeting at Croton Valley in the morning, 
and another at Croton in the afternoon. They were both 
satisfactory opportunities. Lodged at Robert Under- 
hill’s, at Croton Point; and next day, accompanied by 
several Friends, we had a meeting at Salem in the after- 
noon. Here is a new meeting-house, just finished, and 
stands on the east side of Croton river. The weather 
being warm, the meeting was small. Susanna Weeks, a 
valuable minister, was removed by the fever, from this 
meeting, about six months since, and her death is a great 
loss both to the meeting and to her children. My sym- 
pathy was enlisted on their account. One of her precious 
daughters was much affected, and tendered into tears at 
this meeting. 

Next day being First day, we were at avery large 
meeting at Amawalk in the morning, which I hope was to 
the profit of some minds. It was indeed a favored season. 
In the afternoon had a crowded meeting at Peekskill, 
notice having been voluntarily spread by the Methodists, 
at the close of their quarterly meeting in the morning. 
We had cause thankfully to believe that this opportunity 
was seasonable and blest to some minds. Near the close 
Stephen Brown addressed the people on the subject of the 
anniversary of national independence, and I hope to good 
effect. His wife and children (except one son) being 
were not at our meeting. Lodged at 
Jacob McKell’s. 

3d. Returned to Robert Underhill’s and dined ; 
thence about twelve miles down the North river to a 
meeting appointed at Tarrytown. It was held in a 
Methodist meeting-house ; and a good meeting it was, 
well rewarding for going and returning. Only one 
Friend, Jacob L. Mott, resides in this town. He is a 


and 


~ member of Shappaqua Meeting, and has been an instru- 


ment of good in that place, by- his consistency and up- 
rightness in holding up the testimonies and light of truth 
among the people. He is an improving young man, ap 
pears in public testimony ; and though eight miles from 
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meeting over a rough hilly road, I felt constrained to 
encourage his abiding where he is. His wife is a tender- 
spirited woman ; and though not a member, yet loves the 
company of Friends, and attends meetings with her hus- 
band, who has not long been a member himself. 
near interest in their preservation and religious welfare. 
According to my impressions, there are some seeking, 
inquiring minds in that village, particularly one Odell. 
We lodged at Jacob L. Mott’s, and next morning re- 
turned to Robert Underhill’s, at Croton or Tiller’s 
Point, where I was engaged in writing home, etc. 

We have been traveling through a very rough, hilly 


I felt a | 


country, that is also rocky and stony ; but the roads are | 


generally smeoth, much care and labor bestowed on them 
to remove or cover up the rocks and stones. We are 
very kindly attended to by Friends, from place to place, 
and especially some dear young people, whose affection- 
ate, kind attention and cordial interest in our welfare, is 
often encouraging to my drooping, exercised mind. Some 
of these marks of hospitality tend to keep up my spirits, 
and to inspire grateful aspirations on their account. A 
number of these young people, and others further ad- 
vanced, have manifested their interest and respect by 
attending many meetings besides their own. I believe it 
is a season of renewed visitation to many in this land, 
particularly among children and young people. May 
heaven bless and prosper the work of Truth in their 
hearts. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


THE STATE OF OUR SOCIETY. 

Paper read by Lavinia P. Yeatman, of Norway, Pa., at Friends’ 
Denominational Congress held at Chicago, Ninth month 19, 1893. 
WE have listened with the confidence of perfect unity to 
the thoughtful consideration of our Society, its hopes in 
the past, its needs in the future, that our sister has set 
before us. 

That our Society is not a thing of the past; that it is 
to be a church of the future we earnestly believe, for its 
principle reflects the purity of that early world, when the 
morning stars sang together, rejoicing that Life was born. 

She has given us an onward view of our church that 
we must sustain. Shall I present some points in the past 
which have hindered its full development, and which may 
stand as warning points of avoidance for the future ? 

To unlock the thoughts of former years, to uncover 
results as they followed, is a task full of instruction ; and 
the state of our Society, in the early years of this, our 
century, has been so unlike the active attitude of its first 
works, that it challenges our attention. And yet, this 
century of ours has been one of grand development. 
Really, so much darkness has passed away before the 
clearer light that moves and palpitates through the com- 
ing time, that we must stand and wonder at the change 
one lifetime of years has produced. When it opened 
over our Society, both here and in England, there laid a 
lethargy which drew a lingering sweetness from a passive 
introspection. It was very foreign to the sturdy stock of 
which we came; but, nevertheless, it shadowed our fuller 
life. 

Then came the cradle growth of American literature, 
born of Puritan ancestry, let us acknowledge, but its rich 


fold. Then came that dark sweep of German mysticism, 


holding the educated world by an almost magical touch | 


as it appealed to the reasoning faculties of man with its 
grand scholastic power. And Faith trembled, waiting 
till the cloud should pass. 

Then came the after reaction, when spiritual life 


| 
i 


bounded from the woven traminels of unbelief, and sought 
to build anew the pathways to the church of Christ. 

May we not ask what part in that reaction did the 
clear full testimonies of our Society hold? Has not our 
freely sustained faith in the ‘‘ Inner Light ’’ molded more 
than its followers know? No interval of time that his- 
tory records, not even the burst of the rennaissance which 
shook the Catholic world in the fourteenth century, can 
compare with the advancement of Light, of Christian 
work, of hopeful consequences, as this era of ours has 
done. 

And so ‘* we, the people called Quakers,’’ can rest on 
our broad foundation stone and watch the passing hour. 

We see the principle we hold, the testimonies we have 
sustained, have gradually arrested the higher thoughts of 
men. Our small, sweet doctrine, ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ found 
by an untaught peasant lad amid the jewels of the words 
of Christ, and kept in the silent depths of his own soul 
till thought, and prayer, and tribulation had polished its 
full perfection, is now an accepted belief, a central point 
in Protestant churches. We see the intense spiritual 
labor of our forefathers a subject of honored study in de- 
vout minds. And when we are asked, ‘‘ Why have not 
Friends built a visible church, and worked for wider re- 
sults?’’ We query, ‘‘ Is not the soul of man His church ?”’ 
‘‘Are we not working there?’’ Still, history tells us that 
George Fox’s ideal was to establish a working church, 
which should present a powerful front in the future service 
of humanity. He gathered the enlightened minds of that 
Bible-studying age by one anointing question, ‘‘ Dost 
thou believe on Jesus Christ, the Son of God?’’ This 
was the talisman of entry into the works of early Friends, 
into the church of George Fox, so simple and so deep. 

Yet the weight of a singular destiny seems to hve 
rested on George’s ideal. His gift of organization was 
clear and practical as all his movements show. His 
method of confirming his ministry was itself an inspira- 
tion. So was that system of lay preaching which he de- 
veloped, and made an arm of mighty strength in his 
work. Yet these were lost in that lull which followed 
the advent of the seekers, or followers of Lady Guion 
among us. These introduced a dreamy tone of passive 
resignati.n that was suited only to monastic life or the 
helpless hopelessness of convent seclusion. But it fitted, 
perhaps, with a desire for better rest among a long tried 
and suffering people, and it found acceptance. But from 
this time an inert spirit is clearly seen developing in the 
church of our fathers. <A lethargy grew down the years, 
and lay on the inward life of our people, and culminated 
in the separation of 1828. We can clearly see now that 
had the Spirit of the Christ ruled the exigencies of that 
time, had the clear spirituality of our fathers been with 
us, that separation would never have occurred. For there 
was no new doctrine taught. It was only a clearing away 
of the theologic fungi which had grown upon our structure. 
That George Fox did not live before his time is evidenced 
in the wide, unconscious acceptance of his views by the 
religious minds of his day. He, perhaps, anticipated a 
Light that was sure to come, for the world has always been 
ready for the hope that lies in the promises of Jesus. Our 
fathers bore the suffering that falls to the lot of His fol- 
lowers, and their struggle was a triumph for suffering 


, : ; | humanity. 
light thrilled the young hearts even in our well guarded | 


A wide lessening of numbers has been with us. Emi- 
gration and disownments have scattered our members, and 
the spirit of the seekers engrafted on us has disapproved 
of proselyting. Yet, our testimonies have been largely 
kept wherever a member has set the lone altar of his home, 
and we are gladdened as the cry for remembrance often- 
times comes back from distant points of the parent 
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church. Therefore, we ask, is not the church of our 
fathers spreading its light through coming years, and soft- 
ening the hard shell of human judgment over things 
spiritual and easy to be understood ? 

It is not for us to lay aside the panoply of earlier con- 
victions, as we fold around us “a beautiful garments of 
our spiritual awakening. As we hold to our ways of sim- 
plicity we may yet fulfill the words of Admiral Penn: 
‘‘As you keep to your plain ways of living, you may yet 
reform the world.’ 

This point of simplicity we do hold in loving rever- 
ence, for grand and clear is that mind which turns from 
trifling ornament to the pearl of price within them. We 
are asked in the paper to which we have just listened : 
Are we less spiritual? More worldly ? 

I would answer, no! Our spirituality moves now 
through peaceful paths, and joins in ways of doing good 
in silent consecration 

[ look upon the future of the Society of Friends, as it 
opens now, as a gathering together for first works. Back 
to our clear spirituality ; onward with our high moral 
standing ; upward with our noble system of educating our 
youth, unawed and unchecked by the deviations of man- 
kind. We havea destiny yet to fulfill. The clear be- 
lievers in the words and works of Jesus of Nazareth have 
much to do, and nothing is dearer to the heart of our 
people than this prophetic confidence. Clear of super- 
stitious dimness, weighing all by the gentle force of ‘‘ the 
Light Within,’’ let us go on our way. We see a noble 
band of teachers going in and out among our youth, we 
see our glad young children born with an inward purity 
so singularly impressive, that I always feel it a blessing 
sent down with Quaker parentage. And as we cordially 
unite with the great throbbing heart of humanity in the 
works of good, let us still keep our testimonies, and in 
the far glad future seal with a great seal the bond ot our 
adoption. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 

Read before the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, First 

month 8, 1894. Written by Dilworth P. Hibberd. 
NEWSPAPERS originated in Germany in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Before that time there had been 
certain isolated news-pamphlets. Newspapers appeared 
in England a few years later. These were put out by sta- 
tioners in the ordinary way of trade, and were distributed 
about the streets by ‘‘ mercuries.’’ 

The first English journalists were writers of ‘* news- 
letters,’ employed by great men for the purpose of keep- 
ing them, when absent, informed of news at court. This, 
in time, became a calling. The writers had subscription 
lists, and instead of writing one, would write many let- 
ters. The Sidney Papers are a good example of early 
news-letters ; as a later specimen there is a series written 
by Richard Scudamore to Sir Philip Hoby during his em- 
bassy to Vienna. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth and early part 
of the seventeenth centuries there were many English 
pamphlets with such titles as ‘‘ News from Spaine.’’ In 
1614 Burton, the author of the ‘*‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’’ wrote in sarcasm concerning the non-reading 
habits of ‘‘ the major part,’’—‘‘ if they read a book at 
any time ‘tis an English chronicle, Sir Huron 
of Bordeaux, Amadis de Gaul, etc., a play book, or some 
pamphlet of news."’ 

A few years later, when these became periodical news- 
papers, though still somewhat irregular, they contained 
mostly foreign accounts. Soon, however, they printed 
Parliamentary proceedings and State news. From that 
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time their influence was great. It is quite refreshing to 
find that the writer or manager of a certain paper, inci- 
dentally in regard to foreign reports, desired those con- 
tributing ‘‘ never to send anything concerning the authen- 
ticity of which there is the smallest doubt.’’ 

During the reign of Queen Anne the newspaper first 
became strong on account of intellectual power expended 
upon it. At that time the ‘leading article ’’ developed 
into a potent factor in the shaping of public opinion. 
This began with Swift, Defoe, Bolingbroke, and others 
of their period. A Frenchman wrote: ‘‘ Suffer yourselves 
to be blamed, imprisoned, condemned ; suffer yourself even 
to be hanged ; but publish your opinions. It is not a 
right; it isaduty.’’ But the English were the first to 
follow the injunction; and that in the face of fine, 
prisonment, and the pillory. 

The Review of Defoe, the Spectator, and the Zatler, 
with the writings of Swift and Addison, had a powerful 
effect at that time. But a severe blow fell, the act relat- 
ing to the newspaper stamp. Some of the best journals 
were compelled to discontinue ; while many the worst then 
in existence survived, and new ones of the same character 
were established. Thenceforth, for some time, the qual- 
ity deteriorated. 

The newspaper had a double function. That of 
bearer of current news—(the office of the paper of to- 
day)—and that of bringing forth the essay—(the work of 
the present magazine). With the decline the latter func- 
tion was lost ; the paper was no longer the medium for 
propagation of literature. With the genesis of the maga- 
zine, the essentially literary characteristic of the newspaper 
disappeared. Politics obtained an ever increasing place 
in the publication. A development along that line brought 
about the daily and weekly press of the present. 


im- 


The invention of printing was hailed with joy. 
the art came a means for enlightenment and entertain- 


With 


ment of the masses theretofore unknown. The thoughts 
of men were transmitted to others more generally than 
ever. Many subjects and general discussions thereon 
were given to the public, who eagerly awaited. A light 
had come to divide darkness. The influence might be 
measured only by the change in the mental condition of 
people. The important part of man then received means 
of obtaining food for growth—the mind had a new and 
superior access to storehouses of nourishment. Zxfres- 
stonand circulation of thought became the thing. Free and 
untrammeled setting forth of opinion has been a well- 
developed characteristic of English-speaking peoples. 
John Milton in his ‘‘Speech for the Liberty of Unli- 
censed Printing,’’ expressed the feelings of Englishmen : 
‘« Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties.’’ 

The power and effect of printing increased with time. 
300ks and newspapers became necessities. The kind of 
influence depended in the main upon the class of publica- 
tion. In the beginning books were the possession only 
of the wealthy and learned classes; and news reports 
were not widely circulated. As time passed certain books 
became the property of a great part of the people. News- 
papers were more widely distributed in the country dis- 
tricts. Those people who read nothing were mostly quite 
inferior. Printed matter increased in quantity, decreased 
in cost; and the appetite for reading kept apace. The 
result has been apparent—almost unlimited influences for 
better or for worse. 

The characters of the daily and weekly press are 
various. Comparatively few great newspapers are stand- 
ard. Such contain matter which has been sifted and 





which is profitable reading, presented in a good style. 
Regard is entertained for the moral condition and welfare 
of men ; care is taken that the papers shall not be poison- 
ous enemies invading households. For fotson the family 
life of acommunity, the warp and woof of the moral fabric 
is destroyed. There is vast educational value in knowledge 
of current events and in the perusal of civil and political 
discussions. A paper containing such information, prop- 
erly put, is necessary and invaluable. 

This city for many years has beon fortunate in the 
possession of a single paper approximately approaching 
the family newspaper. But within a short time certain 
features have been introduced into its publication which 
are not accepted as the best. The immédiate disap- 
proval of these gave proof of love fora conservative pub- 
lication. 

The better classes were well content to read matter 
free from illustration by common place woodcuts ; were 
satisfied with the paper without having attention drawn 
to columns of flattery taken from inferior journals ; were 
satisfied to have accounts of murders and trials abridged, 
—even to the point of omission. Parents are unwilling 
to have home and table gossip made of numerous elope- 
ments, divorces, family quarrels, and other social 
scandals. 

In New York city the 7ridune and the Sun are of the 
better class of newspapers. They are edited by two men 
of vast knowledge and experience. Although at times 
both run wide of the truth, they wield an influence which 
few others can equal. Charles A. Dana, in speaking of 
the opportunities open to newspaper men, recently said : 
‘¢ Just consider the clergyman. He preaches two or 
three times in a week, and he has for his congregation 
two hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and if he is a 
great, popular orator in a great city, he may have a thou- 
sand hearers ; but the newspaper man is the stronger, be- 
cause, throughout all avenues of newspaper communica- 
tion, how many does fe preach to? A million, half a 
million, two hundred thousand people ; and his preach- 
ing is not on Sundays only, but it is every day. He re- 
iterates, he says it over and over, and finally the thing 
gets fixed in men’s minds from mere habit of saying it 
and hearing it; and without criticising, without inquiring 
whether it is really so, the newspaper dictum gets estab- 
lished and is taken for gospel; and perhaps it is not the 
gospel at all.’’ 

The above quotation speaks volumes for newspaper 
influence. The latter part, however, is dark—‘‘ The 
newspaper dictum gets established and is faken for gospel ; 
and perhaps it ts not gospel at all.’’ 

The Outlook (formerly the Christian Union), the 
Independent, and publications of their kind, are a great 
cause of good, sound moral education, and do much for 
the elevation of journalism. Unfortunately they do too 
seldom reach the people most in need of them. These 
papers frequently are not read because they are supposed 
to be re/igious,and not up to the time in current events. 


May the day come when the public will not sneer at the | 


term religious, and will not discard reading matter pre- 
pared with some regard for life and death. 

For the young especially, the Youth’s Companion, Har- 
per’s Young People, and St. Nicholas do a work which 
cannot be too favorably regarded. The number of those 
whose taste for good reading has been developed by these 
papers is legion. 

The foregoing is the bright, encouraging picture,— 
the dark is not faraway. With Hamlet it can be said: 
‘* Look here upon this picture and on this.’’ Counter- 
acting the good influence of the better press are the great 
numbers of mediocre and debasing daily and weekly pub- 
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lications. The Oudlook, a short time since in an editorial, 
contained the following in regard to the mass of newspa- 
pers: ‘‘ They are potent and constant agencies for the 
demoralization of the reading public. They are steeped, 
for the most part, in vulgarity ; they have no respect for 
privacy ; they are indifferent to common courtesies of 
life; they violate its ordinary decencies, and they do 
this every day in the year; and every day in the year 
their bad morals and worse manners are seen by the 
whole country, and become to the impressionable an in- 
fluence which means steady deterioration. The very 
worst side of our civilization is presented by many of our 
daily newspapers, and presented so out of proportion that 
it is a daily libel on the country. If one must believe 
the newspapers, he must agree with Renan that the Ameri- 
canization of the world means the destruction of all the 
fine old ideals of conduct, manners, and taste, and the 
reduction of everything and everybody to a level of mo- 
notonous vulgarity.’’ So much for the summation from 
an American source. 

There is, to-day, a vast difference between the Eng- 
glish and the American newspapers. ‘The English jour- 
nals are conservative and comparatively clean. The fol- 
lowing is from the London Sfecfator, contributed to it 
by an English visitor at the World’s Fair: ‘* We were in 
the Fair grounds at all hours of the day and early night 
for weeks, and never heard of any pocket-picking, nor 
did we hear an angry word, much less an oath. Alto- 
gether we saw so little that was evil, and so much that was 
good, that we began to wonder where all the wicked peo- 
ple, whose doings made our blood run cold in the daily 
papers were to be found. ‘These papers are a national 
calamity. With very few exceptions, they seem to serve 
up a banquet of brutal horrors to readers who will enjoy 
to the full every turn of the screw of the rack on which 
the murderer places his victim, and every agony of parents 
who still love the children whose evil deeds are made all 
too public. To an enterprising editor in America no 
home has any privacy, no feeling of the heart any sanc- 
tity. The sins and sufferings of one-half of the world 
are to furnish the delights of the other ; and scarcely a 
horror can be named which escapes serving as an occasion 
for a jest. If a man has the misfortune to lose a leg in a 
terrible accident, the headline of the paragraph which 
announces this is ‘His leg goes to heaven before him.’ 
If a couple of lovers are killed by lightning, we read, 
‘Lightning takes off two.’ A lynching is gracefully de- 
scribed as ‘a necktie party.’ Worse things (continues 
the correspondent) might be quoted, but we refrain ; and 
yet, though these papers live and thrive, the people we 
see are as tender and compassionate as the heart of man 
can desire.”’ 

In the above quotation a great national calamity is 
indeed pictured. The minds of the lower classes espe- 
cially are filled with poisonous matters. They swallow 
whole the filthy doses. The sight of the poor children of 
the city busily engaged in reading trashy nawspapers is 
discouraging. 

Men of well-balanced minds read more or less all 
classes of matter, draw their own conclusions it may be, 
and are benefited. They ‘‘ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.’’ Not so with the herds of poor, ig- 
norant, or debased creatures who feed so often solely on 
vile newspaper stories and reports. 

The law in regard to publications is generally all that 
can be desired. Scarcely in the enactment of laws en- 
croaching on the freedom of printing is the reform to 
come. Excessively irritating laws are to be kept far in 
the distance when possible. In this day of a vitiated 


| press, there is a healthy influence in the reading and study 
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of John Milton’s essay on the ‘‘ Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing.” he salvation probably lies in the culture of 
a public taste for better and purer reading. The Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union has long recognized 
the value of this method of reform in its own work; and 
indeed is doing much for the cause of purer reading. 

One specific point must be dwelt upon, that concerning 
Sunday editions. The objection is not so much one of 
Sunday printing, but one concerning the quality of 
matter in papers. Such rivalry has grown among 
various newspapers for sales, that pages and pages of 
worthless or injurious matter are given to people for 
thought and entertainment on the First day of the week. 
Espécially do these papers go to those, who having little 
time for reading through the week, should devote the 
Sabbath to immeasurably better literature. 

Now a word as to what has been called the American 
newspaper habit. A great many complaints are heard, 
especially from foreigners, that Americans read too many 
newspapers. As usual, there are two sides to the question. 
One, that more of the population of this country than of 
any other read the papers, keep well informed, and obtain 
to a certain extent healthy mental stimulation. The ratio 
of illiterates among the lower classes in the United States 
is comparatively small ; and the habit of reading might 
be received as a hopeful indication of advancement. 

But, alas ! the other side of the subject appears. As 
is too frequently the case, the reading is not good, then 
the effect is a decidedly unheaithy one. A serious con- 
sideration arises in relation /0 too much reading, accom- 
panied with foo /ittle thought on the part of the reader. A 
people given to intemperate newspaper reading is in a fair 
way to a kind of ‘‘ national paresis.’’ It behooves our 
people to carefully guard against overreading of news- 
papers, however clean the papers may be. 


these 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 6.—SEcOND MONTH 11, 1894. 
THE TWELVE INSTRUCTED AND SENT FORTH (Continued.) 
GOLDEN TEXT.—It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you.—Matt. 10: 20. 
Scripture Reading: Matt. 10: 16-31. 
HISTORICAL. 


The time intervening between the scenes recorded in 
the lesson of last First-day and those of to-day is evidently 
much greater than the account given by Matthew would 
lead us to suppose. In Matthew’s narrative the presenta- 
tion to the disciples of the need of laborers in the har- 
vest, is followed directly by the sending of them forth to 
preach. Mark makes a much longer time intervene be- 
tween the appointment of the disciples and their commis- 
sion for the ministry, stating as he does in chapter 3: 14: 
‘* He appointed twelve that they might be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach,’’ but there seem 
to have been many events that followed before, as stated 
in chapter 6: 7: ‘* He called unto him the twelve, and 
began to send them forth two by two.”’ 

In fact there was need of much preparation for the 
disciples to become fitted for being sent forth to preach 
the new gospel, and many times was Jesus disappointed 
in them because of their failure to understand. It is 
quite likely that the twelve disciples referred to in this 
lesson were the remnants of a greater number that had 
for awhile followed him. We read that when Jesus com- 
pared himself to the bread of life, which if any man eat, 
he shall live forever, though he stated in the plainest 
manner that it was the Spirit of God to which he thus 
alluded (John 6: 63), yet many of his disciples mur- 
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it?’’ and ‘‘ many of his disciples went back and walked 
no more with him’’ (John 6: 66). But the twelve re 

mained, as the narrative continues: ‘‘ Jesus said therefor 

unto the twelve, Would ye also go away? Simon Peter 
answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’’ 

But even the twelve that were nearest to him as asso 
ciates and followers, constantly failed to understand his 
methods and notions. ‘They criticised his speaking in 
parables (Matt. 13: 10). When on a certain occasion 
the children were brought to him for blessing ‘* the dis- 
ciples rebuked them.’’ Often they troubled him by their 
jealousies and disputation as to which should be the great- 
est among them, and his lessons of humility and unsel- 
fishness seemed to leave little impression on their charac- 
ters. Even the sons of Zebedee would have called down 
fire from heaven to consume the Samaritans who refused 
to entertain Jesus and the twelve when they were on their 
way to Jerusalem. 

At length, however, Jesus called the twelve together 
and commissioned them to go forth and preach, and he 
instructed them what to do and what to depend upon to 
guide them in the work. The gospel to be proclaimed 
was that ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ This 
was the message of John the Baptist, but Jesus put a new 
meaning into it. The kindom of God, as Jesus taught, 
was to be established in the hearts of men. As the little 
leaven in the measures of meal leavened the whole, so 
men were to recognize the spirit of God in the power of 
good, in the influence for truth that was acting in their 
own souls, and obedience to this he taught as faith in God 
that would lead to the establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven. Following this impulse the disciples were to 
freely contribute all that lay in their power to the work 
of extending this kingdom of heaven. They were not to 
force their mission upon those that would not hear, for 
the kingdom could only prevail where acceptance to the 
glad tidings was freely given. Troubles would come, but 
they were to be unresisted, and when they were delivered 
up to councils they were still to rely upon the Divine 
message in their souls: ‘‘.Be not anxious how or what ye 
shall speak, for it shall be given you in that hour what ye 
shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you.’’ 


TEACHING. 


The lesson to be derived from the foregoing is a les- 
son over and over again impressed in the sayings of Jesus, 
and exemplified in his life,—viz., a perfect dependence 
upon the spirit of God within us as a guide in every 


emergency. Even in hours of trials, when ‘‘ delivered 
up to the councils, be not anxious how or what ye shall 
speak ; for it shall be given you in that hour what ye 
shall speak.’’ 

From this we are not to understand that the very 
words will be put in one’s mouth, but we are to under- 
stand that if we keep our minds open to the leadings of 
the spirit of God, keep our souls pure under the Divine 
influences that are active there, what we shall say and 
how we shall speak will be an outcome from the spirit 
and a voice of the Divine. 


LESSON NOTES. 

This missionary work upon which the disciples were 
now to enter was accompanied by great personal danger, 
as the words of Jesus indicate, ‘‘ Behold I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves.’’ Most of the Jews in 
the towns where they were to preach were either hostile 
to the new religious thought and to its expounders, or 


mured and said: ‘‘ This is a hard saying; who can hear | they were indifferent and scornful; while the heathen 
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were in a state of moral degradation, which forbade any 
expectation that they would listen to the words of sober- 
ness and truth. Strong of faith and stout of heart must 
these few men have been to undertake the task the teacher 
set before them. Jesus knew that there was no protection 
for his disciples under the laws of the church or of the 
State, that their only safety was in a complete reliance on 
Him who rules both in time and in eternity, and who 
would give His wisdom to those who look to Him with 
trustful hearts. Therefore he says: ‘* Be not anxious, 
how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you in 
that hour what ye shall speak.’’ For if the truth found 
utterance it would endure, though he who gave it voice 
was slain. 

Albert Barnes in his notes on the 18th verse, ‘*And 
ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles,’’ 
says: ‘* This prediction was completely and abundantly 
fulfilled. The Apostles were once and again brought 
before the council at Jerusalem. Paul stood before Felix 
and Festres, governors of Judea. Great numbers of 
Christians and Christian teachers were summoned into the 
.presence of Pliny, governor of Bythinia. Peter is said 
to have been brought before Nero, John before Domitian, 
Roman Emperors ; and others before Parthian, Scythian, 
and Indian kings. The fulfillment of this prophecy is a 
signal evidence that Christ possessed a knowledge of the 
future. Few things were more improbable, when this 
was uttered, than that the fishermen of Galilee would 
stand before the illustrious and mighty monarchs of the 
East and the West.’’ Paul testifies concerning his perse- 
cution in II. Corinthians: ‘‘ Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned.’’ 


PRAYER.—He who prays to God ought to address 
him as if he were present ; for he is everywhere, in every 
place, in every man, and especially in the souls of the 
just. Seek him not, therefore, on the earth, or in heaven 
or elsewhere—seek for him in your own hearts ; do as did 
the prophet who says, ‘‘ I will hear what God the Lord 
will speak.’” In prayer, a man may be attending to the 
words, and this is a thing of a wholly material nature ; 
he may be attending to the sense of the words, and this 
is rather study than prayer; and, lastly, his whole 
thoughts may be directed to God, and this alone is true 
prayer. It is unnecessary to be considering either sen- 
tences or languages—the mind must be elevated above 
self, and must be wholly absorbed in the thought of God. 
Arrived at this state, the true believer forgets the world 
and its wants ; he has attained almost a foreshadow of ce- 
lestial happiness. To this state of elevation the ignorant 
may arrive as easily as the learned. It even frequently 
happens that he who repeats a psalm without understand- 
ing its words utters a much more holy prayer than the 
learned man who can explain its meaning. Words, in 
fact, are not indispensable to an act of prayer; where a 
man is truly wrapt in the Spirit, an uttered prayer be- 
comes rather an impediment and ought to yield to that 
which is wholly mental. Thus it will be seen how great 
a mistake those commit who prescribe a fixed number of 
prayers. God does not delight in a multitude of words, 
but in a fervent spirit. —Savonaro/a. 


TiLt a man has learned to be happy without the 
sunshine, and therein becomes capable of enjoying it 
perfectly, it is well that the shine and the shadow should 
be so mingled, as God only knows how to mingle them. 
To effect the blessedness for which God made him, man 
riust become a fellow-worker with God.—G. Macdonald. 


| obey.— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

ON «* PROSELYTING.”’ 
Wuat do we of the Society of Friends understand by the 
term proselyting? Do any of us think it means ‘to 
drag one into membership with us,’’ as we recently heard 
expressed ? Some of us do not understand it so. George 
Fox, the founder of our beloved Society, spent most of 
his time proselyting, not by any dragging or force work, 
but as history tells us, by going out into the world with 
his bible under his arm, explaining it to the people 
wherever he met them, in their shops, in their homes, 
and in their churches or ‘‘ steeple houses,’’ doing all he 
could to convert them in his religious belief, in which he 
was abundantly successful ; also William Penn and others 
of that day were earnest in proselyting. And is it wrong 
for us to follow their example? Ought we not, at least, 
to invite those who regularly attend our meetings for 
worship to join in membership with us? Knowing as we 
do there have been those who long desired to become 
members of our Society, but felt a diffidence in making 
request, fearing they would be denied, but all the time 
wishing to be invited, thinking strange they were not. 
In that way we have missed obtaining hundreds of good 
members more sincere and earnest workers, perhaps, than 
some birthright members. 

Yes, dear Friends, some of us believe the time has 
fully come when it is our religious duty to follow the ex- 
ample of our primitive Friends, and do all the proselyt- 
ing our Heavenly Father has given us ability to do, 
which certainly does not mean any dragging or force 
work. Have we not been standing idle too long? 
Will not our Heavenly Father forgive us and call us to 
work in his vineyard even at the eleventh hour ? And shall 
we refuse because we are told our work would be dragging 
persons into membership? Is there not more effectual 
work to be done outside of the ministry than can be done 
in it? Few are called to preach, but should not all be 
willing to work in the Lord’s vineyard ? There are differ- 
ent kinds of work to be done and different gifts given to 
do it. Wherever the Lord calls obey and thy soul shall 
live. His call is heard in the ‘* still, small voice within,”’ 
the light of Christ in the soul. W. 


I wouLp follow Christ because I have heard him 
speak a natural language, and because I have heard beating 
in his heart the heart of all. Therefore he is not for me 
a person who was, and is no more, but the eternal con- 
temporary of us all, the symbol of a spirit which rests with 
us always. ‘The visible truths of the human and divine 
Evangel rise every morning on my horizon like new 
luminaries. I salute and adore them with the same ad- 
miration as if I were seeing them for the first time. 
Miracles, dogmas, strangeness of forms, which worried 
me at first, worry me no longer. Across them all I see 
only one thing—*‘‘ man in search of God, God in search ot 
man.’’—Frances E. Willard. 


THE only right way to take the future into account is 
to have a right present. Rousseau thought it worth while 
to proclaim the truth that ‘‘ Nature requires children to be 
children before they are men.’’ This is so obvious that 
we are prone toforget it. It is a sad lot for a man never 
to have had a childhood, or for a child to be without one. 
It is the real child that stands the best chance of being a 
real man.—-Z.xchange. 


No man doth safely rule but he that is glad to be ruled. 
No man doth safely rule but he that hath learned gladly to 
Thomas a4 Kempis. 
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THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 

THERE is perhaps no subject so commonly discussed as 
that of success in life, about which ideas are so various 
and vague. The term ‘‘ successful man ’’ is nearly always 
applied to those who have acquired wealth, without refer- 
ence to their success or failure in attaining other ends. 
Indeed, in most cases little or nothing is known of what 
their aims in other directions are, or whether they have 
any. Whether a man has really achieved the desire of 
his heart, whether he is satisfied or disappointed, happy 
or unhappy, the world rarely stops to inquire ; if he has 
been successful in gaining wealth, the rest is commonly 
taken for granted. 


One reason for this, no doubt, is the lack of definite- 
ness in our own aims. Success, when we stop to consider, 
means success in our object. Attaining another man’s 
object is not success. What, then, is the object of our 
desire ? 

How many of us have asked ourselves this question, 
and tried to answer it with entire sincerity, without any 
degree of self-deceit? The question is not what ought 
to be our great aim in life, not what we are in the habit 
of imagining it to be, but what zs the real purpose which, 
forming the strong, deep undercurrent of our lives, carries 
us ever in a certain direction. It is not always easy to 
discover this, even in our own minds. Motives are often 
confused ; we are apt to keep in mind as one end some- 
thing which in truth is only incidental, while the real 
object lies half-hidden behind it. We think, perhaps, 
that it is our children’s happiness, when closer self-ex- 
amination would show that it is the longing that our 
children should do us credit; we think it is wealth or 
reputation, when it is really something which wealth or 
reputation will enable us to get or to do. 

If without much thought we have accepted the com- 
mon idea, and are looking upon wealth as our object in 
life, it may help to clear up our ideas if we ask ourselves 
what we should do if we had to-day attained this object. 
Suppose that, with our powers undiminished, our lives 
still in their prime, we had fully achieved the purpose 
which we have been thinking our object in life,—what 
then? Does not the question make it clear that wealth 
is only a means, not an end—certainly not “he end ? The 
real purpose lies behind,—the real object of life is still 
to be attained. 

It is not intended to condemn the pursuit of wealth 
as necessarily unworthy. Indeed, on the other hand, it 
certainly tends to develop many of the high qualities of 
our nature—energy, shrewdness, prudence, perseverance, 
self-denial—many of the best elements of character are 


fostered by it. The school of business is a good school, 
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in which is learned much practical wisdom, and in which 
there is ample scope for its exercise. Moreover, the ex- 
istence and operations of a prosperous business are in 
themselves truly a benefit to the community ; its estab- 
lishment and the good which may be done in its conduct, 
may and sometimes do constitute a true and worthy object 
in life; but for the most part business is carried on as a 
means of acquiring wealth—and wealth is only a means 
to some further end. What 
most cases to be decided. 
Not only is clear thinking on this point needful for 
ourselves, but it ought especially to be fostered in our 
children. The need of a definite conception of the 
object of life, of definite plans for attaining it, are a 
most important part of education. 


the real end is remains in 


This need can in 
general be supplied only by parents—and only parents 
who themselves have clear ideas on the subject can impart 
clear ideas to their children. Then, too, the intimate 
knowledge of a child’s character, his abilities, his desires, 
and tendencies, so essential to a right start in life, are 


commonly possessed only by the parents. If we have 


realized the importance of the subject too late for our 
own good, ought we not then to take care that it is at 


least realized by those whose happiness so largely depends 
upon us ? 


If this duty to our children be fully appreciated and 
rightly fulfilled, it may be that we shall achieve a life- 
purpose far more worthy than any which we have more or 
less consciously set before us. 


DEATHS. 

BENNETT.—After a lingering illness for five months, Ruthann 
Allen Bennett departed this life at her home near Freeport, Ohio, First 
month 23, 1894. She was the daughter of Reuben and Joanna Allen, 
was born in Jefferson county, Ohio, Fifth month 23, 1825, married 


Leander W. Bennett, Tenth month 18, 1855, and was a member of 
West Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. * 


COATES.—At the residence of her sister, in Yonkers, on the 24th 
of First month, 1894, Rebecca H. Coates, aged 81 years. She wasthe 
eldest daughter of the late Abraham Bell, of New York, and widow of 
Saunders Coates. Long and patiently had she waited for the “ silver 
cord ”’ to be loosed, to free her from the ties of earth, that her purified 
spirit might enter those celestial mansions prepared for those who had 
spent their lives in doing justly, loving mercy, and walking ‘ humbly 
before God,’’ and when the summons came, all was peace, as her spirit 
left its clay tenement without a struggle to tell that she had passed, we 
may say, from death unto life. 

«* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” E. H. B. 


COLLINS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Edward Burrough, 
Merchantville, N. J., First month 25, 1894, Martha A., widow of 
William Collins, late of Moorestown, N. J., in her 74th year. 

CORSON.—At Plymouth Meeting, Pa., First month 23, 1894, of 
diphtheria, Percy H., son of George and Elizabeth Cadwallader Corson, 
in his roth year. 

CROASDALE. — First month 19, 1894, at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., J. Wilson Croasdale, aged 65 years and 12 days; a member of 
Newtown Preparative and Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

FARON.—In Wilmington, Del., First month 22, 1894, Jane Faron, 
in her 84th year. . 

JARRETT—THOMAS—THOMAS.—In Upper Dublin, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., Twelfth month 27, 1893, Annie Lukens Jarrett, 
daughter of the late Isaac and Tacy Thomas, and widow of Edward 
Jarrett (son of Isaac and Mary), in her 64th year. (Edward Jarrett 
died First month 14, 1865.) 

Within a few days her two brothers,-who with her composed the 
household, also passed away : 

First month 8, 1894, Joseph Leedom Thomas, aged nearly 70 years. 

First month 11, 1894, Jonathan Jarrett Thomas, aged 61 years and 
1 month. He had long been an invalid, and assiduously cared for, 
while her strength permitted, by his sister. 
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All were members of the dedi of Friends. Their remains were 
interred, within two weeks, at the burying-ground of Friends, at Upper 
Dublin. 

MILLER.—On the roth of First month, 1894, after a week’s ill- 
ness at her home in Stroudsburg, Pa., Ellen P. Miller, wife of Reuben 


Miller, and daughter of the late Moses and Christianna Phillips, in the 
61st year of her age. 


She was a sister of Hannah Walton, whose death was noticed in a 
late issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, an esteemed member 
of Richland Monthly Meeting, and one of the most influential among 
the Friends of the Stroudsburg Meeting. 
short illness were intense, but her mental faculties were undimmed. 
The day previous to her death, with a sweetness seldom seen, she 
called her loved ones to her bedside, and one by one gave them her 
dying messages of love and thanked her Heavenly Father that he had 
given her this blessed opportunity. Her strength sustained her until 
she had thus spoken with twenty-five members of her family, including 
sisters and brother, nephews and nieces. 

Her life was that of an honest, sincere, and consistent Christian, 
and her influence was widely felt and was ever strong for good. She 
taught a large class of colored children in the First-day school, and she 
especially besought for these the care of her friends. One of her last 
messages was that “ these children have souls to save, whether black 
or white, and oh! teach them of Christ! ”’ 

Her funeral was conducted in accordance with the cestoms of the 
Society of Friends, and fitting testimony to her earnest life was borne 
by Joel Borton, of Woodstown, who also made an earnest — to 
her friends to follow her as she had followed Christ. The M. E. min- 
ister of Stroudsburg was also present. 

She leaves a husband and three children to mourn her loss, besides 
a large circle of relatives and friends. A. M. P. 


TWINING.—At Frankford, First month 19, 1894, Eleazer Twin- 
ing, in his 66th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
St., Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the severe storm on the 3oth ult., the 
commodious meeting-house in West Chester, Pa., was well 
filled, and an interesting meeting held. The strangers 
in attendance with minutes were Wm. W. Way, a minis- 
ter of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, and Hadley Kent, 
a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. Both had 
offerings. Other communications were from Allen Flit- 
craft, Ezra Fell, Thomas Kirk, Lydia H. Price, Peter 
Smedley, and Mary Travilla, all of Concord Quarter. 
Margaretta Walton, a minister from Western Quarter, 
spoke at some length in a practical way, referring to the 
manner in which children are trained. She said that pos- 
sibly .‘* it was on account of the bias of her education, 
but that it grieved her to see a child’s time misspent in 
dancing lessons and such matters as do not have a tend- 
ency toward the best interests of the little ones. Thecon- 
vincing power of the Holy Spirit should be given an op- 
portunity to act upon the child’s mind, and in this way 
the Father may lead the child to His own kingdom.”’ 

In the business session the customary queries were 
answered, the expression thereon, and on other subjects, 
being marked with unusual clearness and vigor. 


The twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Caleb and Ke- 
ziah R. Wilkins, was celebrated on Seventh-day, the 2oth 


of First month, 1894, at their residence in Fostertown. 
About 12 o’clock there had assembled all the children 
and some friends and relatives, the whole number present 
being about 70. It was considered an extraordinary occa- 
sion, and we believe our esteemed friends and relatives 
fully appreciated the many blessings they have experienced 
through life. ‘The company contributed to the interest 
of the occasion, the literary exercises being very good. 
An appropriate dialogue entitled the ‘‘Anniversary,’’ was 
fitly spoken by their children. 


A coop habit is the best friend that one can have in 
moments of moral and spiritual depression. 


Her sufferings during her | 


signed,’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ HOMES. 
Extract from a Letter. 

, Tuy note is just received and gratifies me. I 
too am glad to see the article in INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL on the subject of Friends in different localities 
having an established Home for their elderly members 
who may incline to seek such retirement. As my years 
increase, I feel increasing interest and sympathy for those 
of advanced age, and I think there is a growing convic- 
tion in our Society that there 7s a ‘‘ need’’ for institu- 
tions and Homes amongst us, as suggested in the article 
alluded to. If all so convinced were as earnest and en- 
ergetic in the cause as thy note speaks for ¢hyse/f, we 
might soon see satisfying results. I sincerely hope this 
concern will take deep root, and through the faithfulness 
of individuals will spread amongst our members gener- 
ally, and that meetings may see it right to take hold of it, 
and when that is the case, I trust it will be entered. upon 
with earnest interest and ina unity of spirit wherein di- 
versity of views and sentiments may all be brought to har- 
monize, and eventually be productive of the desired ob- 
ject. Plans for carrying out this concern may be various, 
but keeping a single eye to the ‘‘ intent and purpose de- 
unanimity of feeling will doubtless prevail, and 
the good will be accomplished. 

If those in the meridian of life, and the younger too, 
could possibly place themselves in the position of the 
aged with regard to their limited social enjoyments, me- 
thinks the instincts of sympathy alone would prompt to ac- 
tive interest and exertion in their behalf. 

It would be my idea that each quarterly meeting should 
have such provision for its members, and that it be com- 
menced in the littleness. In the present financial de- 
pression, I would not propose even to dui/d for the pur- 
pose. If a commodious dwelling-house, comfortable and 
convenient, could be obtained, and a matron found with 
proper abilities to superintend its management, I believe 
such a Home could be maintained at a moderate cost, and 
a moderate price of board fer each inmate, varying it may 
be according to circumstances. I want to encour- 
age thee in thy animated efforts, and will do what is in 
my power to encourage others in the same direc- 
tion.’’ 


PLANTS IN THE IcE SHEET.—It is the belief of many 
scientific men that, when the ice commenced its journey 
southwardly, covering so large a portion of the temperate 
regions of the northern portion of our globe, many of 
the northern plants accompanied the travels of the ice 
sheet. Plants which would not journey southwardly as 
long as the temperature remained high, took that journey 
when the temperature fell; but what they have not ex- 
plained is, why, by virtue of the same law, they did not 
follow the ice on its retrocession towards the North Pole. 
One would suppose that there would be no more difficulty 
in journeying backwards than in journeying forwards, 
provided the conditions were the same. ‘There are a 
large number of problems connected with the geography 
of plants that have not yet been solved. One of the 
most interesting facts is that nearly all Arctic plants are 
perennial ; it is extremely rare that a species with an an- 
nual character is found among them.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


PERHAPS the most valuable result of all education is 
the ability to make yourself do the thing you have to do 
when it ought to be done, whether you like it or not.— 
Huxley. 
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NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


It is interesting, to Librarian at least, to know that 
there are now just 1,900 bound volumes on our shelves, 
the 1,g0oth work having been added to-day. From pres- 
ent appearances we shall have 2,000 volumes by Com- 
mencement, as fully one-half of the additional 1oo are 
already on the way and ‘* in sight.”’ 

The recent accessions have been as follows: 

1. ** The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler, with a Memoir of her Life and Character, by 
Benjamin Lundy. Bound with which is ‘* Essays, Phil- 
anthropic and Moral, by Elizabeth Margaret Chandler, 
principally relating to the Abolition of Slavery in Amer- 
ica.’’ Both published by Lemuel Howell, Philadelphia : 
1836. E.M. C. was born at Centre, near Wilmington, 
Del., Twelfth month 24, 1807. Thomas Chandler, her 
father, and Margaret Evans, her mother, were both exem- 
plary members of the Religious Society of Friends, whose 
ancestors had emigrated from England at an early period 
in the settlement of this country. Her mother having 
died during the daughter’s infancy, the father removed 
with his family to Philadelphia. At the age of nine her 
father’s death left her to the care of her maternal grand- 
mother and her family. 

‘* The schools which she attended, were established by 
the Society of Friends, and conducted by teachers, selected 
especially with reference to their exemplary character, 
and their competency for the station. 

‘«* The bent of her mind, even at this tender age was 
religiously contemplative,’ and she gave early evidence 
of a rare talent for poetical composition. Leaving school 
at the early age of twelve or thirteen, she began to write 
for the press, at about the age of sixteen. _ 

‘* Her style was easy and graceful, while the flights of 
her fancy were loity and soaring, and her imagery natural 
and pleasing. The touches of her pencil were generally 
and truly original, appropriate, and beautiful. 

She pursued her literary studies—not as a source of pecu- 
niary gain, nor yet of worldly fame—but for the amuse- 
ment and rational gratification of her own mind.”’ 

Her sympathies were early enlisted in the cause of the 
emancipation of the slave, and she soon (1826) became a 
regular contributor to the ‘*‘ Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation,’’ and editress of one of its departments. ‘* She 
was the first female author that ever made this subject”’ 
(the Abolition of Slavery) ‘‘ the. principal theme of her 
active exertions,’ says Benjamin Lundy. ‘It is not 
enough to say that her productions were chaste, eloquent, 
and classical. Her language was appropriate, her reason- 
ing clear, her deductions logical, and her conclusions im- 
pressive and convincing. Her appeals were tender, per- 
suasive, and heart-reaching, while the strength and co- 
gency of her arguments rendered them incontrovertible.’’ 

In the summer of 1830 she removed with her aunt and 
brother to the then Territory of Michigan, where they 
settled upon a farm about sixty miles southwest of Detroit. 
Here she continued her editorial duties by means of the 
mails, and here she wrote some of her choicest produc- 
tions. In a letter to a friend in Philadelphia written very 
soon after her arrival in her new home, she says: ‘‘ On 
the next First-day we attended meeting. The road 
wound through quiet and beautiful openings, dotted occa- 
sionally with log dwellings, and small spots of improved 
land ; but for the most part, still remaining in their native 
loveliness, crowned with scattered trees, now gathered 
into picturesque clumps, leaving a clear space open to the 
sunlight, then spread out into an almost regular grove. 
and sometimes giving place entirely to a small stretch of 
bright green prairie, contrasting finely with the rich sun- 


the 
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light tint of the sod on the openings, which seemed col- 
ored as well as covered, by a profusion of wild flowers 
and yellow ‘braken.’ Yet beautiful as they are, one oi 
the greatest charms of these ‘ openings’ is their perfect 
tranquility. Oh, how I wish thee could breath with me, 
even if it were only for one short half hour, the exquisite, 
the re/igious quietness of these solitary places! I never 
elsewhere felt such a stillness. There are varieties even 
of silence, and I dare say thou hast felt itso. Contrast 
the hush of a starry midnight, with that of a moonlit 
evening, or of one of our religious meetings, or of an 
open field, and they have each their own peculiar charac- 
ter. But the stillness | speak of is like none of these, and 
must be felt in order to be understood.”’ 

She died Eleventh month 2, 1834, and lies near her 
Western home, by her named ‘‘ Hazle Bank.’’ 

2. ‘* Reports and Realities from the Sketch-book of 
a Manager of the Review Association, December, 1855.’ 
Written by Myra Sharpless Townsend, and published 
Philadelphia: 1855. 

3. ** Life and Letters of Mary S. Lippincott, late of 
Camden, New Jersey, a Minister in the Society of 
Friends,’’ edited by Hugh Foulke, and published Phila- 
delphia: 1893. Extracts from this interesting work 
have recently appeared in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. 

4. ** The Autobiography of George Fox, from his 
Journal. Edited by Henry Stanley Newman. London 
and Leominster: [1886]. The editor, in his preface, 
says: ‘* Every incident in his life recorded in his Journal 
is faithfully reproduced in its seventeenth century cos 
tume. Men of all classes have shown their appreciation 
of George Fox’s Journal.’’ And then follow quotations 
from C. H. Spurgeon, Sir James Mackintosh, Coleridge, 
Dr. Stoughton, Marsden, Colquhoun in his ‘ Notable 
Lives,’’ and Thomas Carlyle in his ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,”’ 
and something of an analysis of the author's life and 
Journal, and of the history of Friends. 

5. ** Scattered Seeds’’ for 1892 and 1893. 

6. A volume of pamphlets containing ‘ Barclay’s 
Anarchy of the Ranters.’’ London: 1733; ‘‘ Useful 
Miscellanies ; or, Serious Reflections respecting Men’s 
Duty to God, and One towards Another. With Advices, 
Civil and Religious, tending to regulate their Conduct in 
the various Occurrences of Human Life. Published for 
general service, by a well-wisher to all mankind.’’ [Wil- 
liam Dover, of London]. London: 1739; ‘‘A Present 
for an Apprentice: By a late Lord Mayor of 
London ;’’ no date. Nota Friends’ work, still said to be 
‘¢ A work, which, if universally known, would be an uni- 
versal good, as containing all the requisites to render man- 
kind honest, wise, sociable, and virtuous ; ’’ ‘‘ A Dis er- 
tation upon Tythes, with a Collection of Papers imper- 
fectly published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in Answer 
to T. B.’’ [Supposed by J. Hill, superintendent of Ack- 
worth School]. London : 1739; ‘‘ A Call to Repent- 
ance, recommended to the Inhabitants of Great Britain 
in general; with a brief Address to the Magistrates in- 
trusted with the Execution of the Laws against Profane- 
ness and Immorality.’’ London: 1745; ‘‘Some Me 
moirs of the Life of John Roberts. Written by his son 
Daniel Roberts. Exon: 1746.’’ This isthe first edition 
of this well-known book. ‘‘ Britain’s Remembrances: 
or, The Danger not over.’’ London: 1746. This isnot 


by a Friend, but contains very much that is very Friendly. 
I quote a foot-note: ‘‘ The modern extravagance in Dress 
has also given Rise to the enormous expense of Coaches, 
which are now found absolutely necessary for saving our 
Cloaths, but might be wholly spared, would People con- 
Wonderful ! 


tent themselves with Apparel fit for Use. 





that only in Queen Elizabeth’s Time there was not a 
Coach in England, and that in a course of about 150 
years the Number of them should be beyond Reckoning,’”’ 
and lastly, ‘‘ The Doctrine of the People called Quakers, 
In Relation to Bearing Arms and Fighting ; Extracted 
from the Works of a Learned and approved Writer of 
that Persuasion.’’ [Isaac Penington]. London: 1746. 
The preface to which is signed ‘‘ Irenicus.’’ The col- 
lection was once owned by John Masterman.’’ 

7. ‘* Memoirs of Old Friends, being extracts from the 
Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. ‘To which are added 
Fourteen Original Letters from J. S. Mill never before 
published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. New and Re- 
vised Edition.’’ London: 1883. 

A most delightful book. In the Memoir preceding 
the Journal, we learn that Caroline Fox was born May 
24th, 1819, at Falmouth, England. ‘* She was one of 
three children of - distinguished parents—distinguished 
not only by their fine old Quaker lineage, but by the many 
beautiful qualities which belong to large hearts and minds. 
Her father, Robert Were Fox, was the eldest of that re- 
markable family of brothers and sisters whose forefathers 
made Cornwall their resting-place two hundred years 
a ce 
‘*It was by experiments and observations during a 
period of more than forty years, that her father, Robert 
Were Fox, proved the increase of temperature in descend- 
ing mines, converting Humboldt, a former antagonist, to 
his view. He was also the inventor of the Deflector 
Dipping Needle, which has since been used in all the 
Arctic Expeditions.’’ ‘* Caroline was born and continued 


a member of the Society of Friends, in which body her 
family have always occupied a foremost position ; and she 
exemplified to a remarkable degree those charming quali- 


ties of simple purity, love of learning, and utter regard 
for truth, which are some of the more marked features of 
that community.’’ She was peculiarly rich in her friend- 
ships, and the book abounds with anecdotes and side views 
of many of the most noted men of the last half century. 
‘* She entered into her New Life during sleep in the early 
morning of the 12th January, 1871.” 

8. ‘‘A Popular Account of the Newly-Recovered 
Gospel of St. Peter. -By J. Rendel Harris.’’ London: 
1893. : 
g. ‘* The Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit, in Five 
Parts. By Leodowick Muggleton, One of the Two Wit- 
nesses, and true Prophets of the only High Immortal, 
Glorious God, Christ Jesus.’’ London: 1764. 

A. B. 

Swarthmore College, First month 28, 1894. 


PRAISE for well-doing is more rare, but not less import- 
ant than blame for doing ill. The average parent is like- 
lier to check achild when he does wrong than to com- 
mend him when he does right. So, all the way along in 


life, he who does as he ought to do is not sure to hear | current month, in memoriam of Francis Parkman, the historian. 


from it, while he who makes a slip of any kind is pretty 
sure to be reminded of the fact. An editor, as he sends 
out, week by week, the paper on which he has labored 
earnestly, knows that ten readers will write to him about 
the errors which they note, where one will write a kindly 
line in recognition of his care at other points. The 
knowledge that one’s faults and mistakes are sure to attract 
attention, keeps a man on the alert to do his -best ; but 
the occasional word of appreciation and praise from 
generous-minded observers, helps and cheers him in his 
ceaseless struggle. —S. S. Zimes. 
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| theological and metaphysical conceptions. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

BUSINESS MEETINGS IN JOINT SESSION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE present time being looked upon as a transition period, there are 
many changes proposed, some of which may result in leading us away 
from the unchanging wisdom and power which blessed early Friends 
and gathered them together as a people. I have a concern to call our 
attention to the following letter or legacy left by George Fox, stating 
that doth men’s and women’s meetings were set up by the power, spirit, 
and wisdom of God,” hoping that it may call a halt in the minds of 
some who now desire joint sessions for Discipline of both men’s and 
women’s meetings. We are not acting in such matters merely for our- 
selves at present, but for generations to come. If we make a mistake 
now it will be hard to retrace our steps. Let us ponder over the mes- 
sage, and reach a judgment in the Truth; whether meetings in joint 
session are best for us as a people and warranted by the authority of 
the unchanging wisdom of the great Head of the Church. 

“An epistle of dear George Fox’s, writ with his own hand, and left 
sealed with this superscription, viz.: ‘ Not to be opened before the time; ’ 
which after his decease being opened, was thought meet to be printed, 
viz.: ‘ For the yearly and Second-day’s meeting in London, and to all 
the children of God in all places in the world. By and from G. F.’ 

“‘ This for all the children of God everywhere, who are led by his 
Spirit and walk in his light, in which they have life, unity, and fellow- 


| ship with the Father and Son, and one with another. 


‘* Keep all your meetings in the name of the Lord Jesus, that be 


| gathered in his name by his light, grace, truth, power, and Spirit; by 


which you will feel his blessed and refreshing presence among you and 
in you, to your comfort, and God's glory. , 

“And now Friends, all your meetings, doth men's and women’s, 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly, etc., were set up by the power, spirit, and 
wisdom of God; and in them you know that you have felt his power 
and spirit and wisdom and blessed refreshing presence among you 
and in you, to his praise and glory, and your comfort; so that you have 
been a city set on a hill that cannot behid. . . tees 

May the reader turn to the full epistle and read it, in the latter part 
of George Fox’s Journal, and may we not now undo the work of sev- 
eral generations before us, for our own welfare and that of posterity. 


Be kane 


THE LIBRARY. 

Dr. ANDREW D. White has sent from Russia to the Popular Science 
Monthly a group of papers in continuation of his New Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science, the special purpose of which is to show that the 
modern evolutionary doctrine is itself a development from the earlier 
The general title of these 
papers is “ From Creaton to Evolution,’ and the first of them appears 
It deals 
with the formation of the earth and stars, showing how scientific re- 
search and biblical criticism have at last reached the same goal. 


in the issue of the magazine (now out) for Second month. 


We should have noted, more punctually,the change in the typo- 
graphical appearance of our contemporary, Friends’ Review, of this 
city, made with the opening of the new year. It is clad in handsome 
new type, and printed on excellent paper, and looks very well indeed. 
Under the direction of Rufus M. Jones, who succeeded Dr. Hartshorne 
as editor a few months ago, earnest efforts are making to increase the 


| usefulness and acceptability of the paper. 


The series of articles on ‘‘ Great American Industries,” edited by 
R. R. Bowker, will be resumed in the current issue of Harper's Maga- 
zine, the subject treated being ‘‘ A Bar of Iron.”’ The article is a his- 
tory of the processes of separating iron from its ores down to a descrip- 
tion of the latest methods, including the Edison magnetic process. 


| The article is freely illustrated. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has a poem in the A¢lantic Monthly for the 
This 
is the closing stanza: 
“« A brave, bright memory! his the stainless shield 
No shame defaces and no envy mars! 
When our far future’s record is unsealed, 
His name will shine among its morning stars.” 


George W. Cable, whose essays and stories of life amongst the 
Creole people earned him his first literary fame, has now a “realistic ”’ 


story running as a serial in Scribner's Magazine, entitled “ John 


March, Southerner.” The period is that just after the close of the war. 
Here is a piece of description : 

« « Launcelot’s failures,’ said Garnet, ‘ make a finer show than most 
men’s successes. He’d rather shine without succeeding than succeed 


| without shining.’ ”’ 








FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
AT LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Langhorne 
has ended its most prosperous and interesting third year. Regular 
meetings have been held each month, with the usual summer recess, 
the average attendance being about 25. We have an enrollment of 50 
members, divided into separate committees; each of these standing 
committees have prepared well-written and instructive papers. 

The History Committee have read Volume II. of Janney’s History 
of Friends from the 12th chapter to about the 17th chapter, besides 
three excellent papers on “ Baptism,” ** The Holy Ghost,” and the 
** Origin ofCustoms.”’ The committee throughout has worked enthus- 
iastically, and their papers have been suggestive of deep thought and 
attention to their subjects. 

Much research has been evident in the papers prepared by the Dis- 
cipline Committee, concerning the making of our Discipline, showing, 
with few changes, it has remained the same until the present day 

The papers coming from the Literature Committee have also been 
instructive and varied, teaching us much of the early writings of 
Friends. including several biographies of noted members, clearly dem- 
onstrating what deep thinkers our Séciety has produced. 

The various questions answered by the members, and other matters 
of interest pertaining to our work, have claimed the attention of our 
meetings during the past year. Surely with all the interest manifested 
in the past, we are encouraged to look forward to the future, feeling 


strengthened in the Faith, and in the great love we bear to our Re- 
ligious Society. E. M. B. 


TRENTON FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION.—At its meeting on the 22d ult. 
the Association had a paper from the Literature Committee, written by 
Sara C. Reeves, entitled “In what literature or from whose writings 
can we learn whether the plain garb was adopted as a sign of conver 
sion or cross or was it the dress of the people at the time of the rise of 
Quakerism?’’ This paper indicated great research on behalf of the 
author, which, as was said in the discussion, confirmed the belief that 
nothing could be found proving the plain garb of to-day was anything 
more than the simple style of that time. The writer, after quoting 
from Evans, Barclay, and Fox, showing how all recommended plain- 
ness of apparel, but no particular form, concluded by saying she thought 
the Friends of the past had deviated from their ideas because, instead 
of assuming the customs of the period, they insisted on their own pe 
culiar garb, distinguishing them before the world as a certain sect. She 
did not advocate older members laying aside their usual garb, but that 
the younger generation should look forward instead of backward in 
ideas as well as costume, which she believed they were now doing. 

In the discussion there was general agreement with the writer, and 
the thought was advanced that the Society had suffered from a tradi 
tionary respect for a certain style of garment, instead of adhering to 
the simple style of to-day, which frequently costsless than the so called 
plain dress. 

A paper was presented from the Current Topics Committee on 
“ Moralities of Citizenship,’’ by Samuel S. De Cou. He began by 
giving Plato’s quotation, “ as the government is, such will be the man,” 
and gave a pleasing imaginative description of how if this philosopher 
were wafted across the Atlantic in one of our modern steamers and 
landed in our most beautiful and best governed places, he would ex 
claim, ‘* What a model government is this of the United States,’’ but 
then he deposits this intellectual wisdom at Gloucester and how differ- 
ent are his thoughts. The writer very pertinently asks, Why is it, 
in the same country and under the same laws we see such differences, 
and answers, because the ruffians take care of politics, while the better 
people look after the affairs of church and devote their time in Chris 
tianizing the heathen rather than undertake to reform the evil and cor 
rupt morals of their own people. He ended by reversing the quota 
tion, and called upon all men to engage in politics for the love of their 
commonwealth and the honor of themselves, adding, ‘ Judges and 
Senators have been bought for gold; esteem and love were never to be 
sold.” 

Quite a discussion took place in which the churches were condemned 
for encouraging lottery in many “chance affairs,’’ as it was thought 
from these small beginnings often great evils grow, and that it instilled 
in the minds of the young that it was right to get these things for noth- 
ing. It was thought we should shrink from countenancing anything 
of ‘the kind, and use our influence against these methods, and as one 
expressed it, God's church is the human heart, and those clean of 
thought will do the best work and have the most influence. In speak- 
ing of the condition of primaries, an expression falling at the root was 
that they should be. held away from beer saloons, where good influence 
could better exert itself. It was suggested, too, that churches needed 
Christianizing as regards drinking, gambling, etc., as too often these 
vices are condoned in well standing members who go out giving the 
depraved respectability, and thus enabling them to do far more mischief 
than otherwise. Meeting was adjourned to meet Second month 26, 
1894. L. H.$ 


Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA.—At a regular meeting of the Con- 
ference Class held First month 24, 1894, after the minutes had been 
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read a paper prepared by Elizabeth Powell Bond, “ The Position of 
Woman in the Society of Friends,’ was presented by Charles Paxso: 

Although there were many early Friends who held to the doctrine 
of Paul regarding woman's position, still by a process of evolution sh 
has finally attained among us the position accorded her by George Fox 
—one of perfect equality in the home, in the ministry, in meetings fo: 
business. 

Throughout our history women have appeared who, entering publi 
life, have labored for the advancement of truth in the sweetness of 
womanhood — Margaret Fox, Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia slott. 

As conclusion the writer reminded us that George Fox had foretold 
the day whose dawn is at hand, in which she will be “ true wife, wise 
mother, noble woman in the home, in the church, in the State.”’ 

Opportunity was given for comment, when remarks were made 
upon the excellence of the paper, and regarding the position of woman 
both inside and outside of the Society. 

One Friend thought that we, as a Society, had gained much by 
granting an equal position to woman, that with us she had become less 
frivolous, more serious, than with those among whom she has occupied 
a subordinate position. 

After a short silence the class adjourned. &. B.?. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE.—A large and very interesting confer- 
ence under the care of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee was held in Camden meeting-house on First-day afternoon, 
First month 21. The following is extracted from the minutes of the 
meeting : 

After listening to six appropriate exercises, recitations, and readings 
by the children and members of Camden Meeting, Charles Bond spoke 
of his many years spent in the temperance cause, and attributed most of 
the desolation and suffering in our land to those twin sisters, intemper- 
ance and tobacco. it is often felt that those assembled at the temper- 
ance meetings are not the ones needing the advice and counsel pre- 
sented, but he thought that they were the very ones who ought to be 
instructed in their duties to the government, as it is the law-abiding 
citizens that should run this nation. We do not go to thieves or gam- 
blers to have laws against their business passed, so we need not look for 
temperance laws from saloon-keepers or drinkers. This nation must be 
saved by the temperance people or else go to destruction through intem- 
perance or the liquor-power. We defile the temple of God within us 
and virtually destroy ourselves before our time. Just as much as the 
man drinking a glass of liquor is intemperate, so is the man who takes a 
mouthful of tobacco or a cigar an intemperate man. These produce a 
craving for that which is stronger than water, besides wrecking the 
system morally and physically. 

A. L. Wardell, of the Banner and Herald, spoke concerning his 
eleven years’ experience as editor of that paper in regard to the differ 
ent stages and remedies that have been tried or experimented with for 
the overthrow of rum. The liquor interests hold the balance of power 
with respect to the dominant parties of this nation. We were encour- 
aged to do all in our power along the line of moral suasion, also all 
that was possible in the way of non-partisan effort, but our duty did not 
here rest until we deposit our ballots for its complete prohibition. A 
strong plea was made by Friend Wardell and all the other speakers for 
the right of wornen to the ballot. The instruments through which this 
country is to be saved. 

Lukens Webster thought we need agitation on the subject wherever 
possible, at our temperance meeting or anywhere in the presence of 
our friends, but felt as the liquor power was created by law, by law 
should it be destroyed, and the only way to do that was through a party 
for that special purpose. 

Thomas Walters felt that the work with the children was of vastly 
more importance than the effort to save the drunkard, which was almost 
next to an impossibility. 

Individual responsibility to each other should be our end and aim. 
This is a question that deals with humanity; it is not solely within the 
church nor without the church, but concerns the whole of God's 
universe. 

Lewis Smedley spoke of the condition of some of the children of 
drinking parents. Are we not responsible, not only for those children’s 
degradation and poor opportunities, but also for that father’s condition ? 

Samuel Swayne felt that as New Jersey is as yet without a law of 
temperance instruction in the public schools, all should unite for the 
enactment of sucha law. Socialize our influence in the temperance 
cause that will bring neighbor and neighbor together. Have parlor 
meetings; bring those not of the fold through discussions and social 
unions to consider the importance of the work. 

Marianna Burrough felt that it was possible even if there was no 
law, to do a great deal in looking after school-board officials, or the 
teachers for the instruction of temperance hygiene in the public schools. 


A souL occupied with great ideas best performs small 
duties ; the divinest views of life penetrate most clearly 
into the meanest emergencies.—/ames Martineau. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—On the 17th ult Prof. Beardsley 
attended, in New York, the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, of which he is a member. At the annual meeting 
of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, held the same day, he was 
elected one of the managers of the Institute, to serve three years. 

President De Garmo gave a lecture on “ Higher Education ’’ before 
the Senior Classes of Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia on the 
26th ult. 

Prof. Kemp lectured in Jericho, L. 
Furman in Wilmington on the Ist inst. 

President De Garmo and Profs. Jones and Hayes attended the con- 
ference held at Moorestown, N. J., on the 27th ult., under the care of 
the Committee on Education and Schools of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

On the 6th of Second month Prof. Geo. Gunton of the School of 
Social Economics of New York, will deliver a lecture at the College 
on “ The Duty of Society to the Unemployed.”’ 

President De Garmo and wife gave a very pleasant reception to the 
Managers and Faculty of the College, on the 31st ult., to welcome 
Prof. Jones and his wife. 

Dean Bond read a paper suggested by Edward Everett Hale’s 
story, “Ten Times One is Ten,” betore the students on First-day, the 
28th ult. 

The last issue of the Rat/road Gazette contains a description of a 
simple and ingenious method of lowering a heavy iron bridge, 180 feet 
long and 60 feet wide, to the new grade required by the improvements 
on the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad through the 
city of Mount Vernon, N. Y. The work was done under the direction 
of H. B. Seaman, a graduate of the Engineering department of Swarth- 
more College, who is the engineer in charge of the improvements on 
this part of the road. B. 


I., on the 21st ult., and Prof. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL. — Alice M. Williams, 
B. A., of the Royal University of Ireland, and holding Honor Certifi- 
cates from Girton College, Cambridge, and the Cambridge Training 
College, England, has accepted a position on the corps of instructors of 
Friends’ school. She has had experience in some of the best English 
schools, and comes highly recommended as a classical teacher and 
lecturer. She will relieve the Principal of much of his class work, 
and deliver before the teachers of the school lectures on some underly- 
ing principles of teaching. She arrived First month 27, and enters 
upon her duties at once. 

On First month 26 a party of twenty five pupils made a two-days’ 
excursion to Washington, D. C., and attended the sessions of both 
houses of Congress. Many points of interest were visited. The party 
went in a special car over the P. W. & B. R. R., and were accom- 
panied by Isaac T. Johnson and Mary Willits. 2 


CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH.—A_ conference of teachers, school 
committees, and others interested, was held under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Educational Committee, in the meeting- 
house, at Moorestown, N. J., on the 27th ult. The question under 
consideration was: ‘* Has the advancement in the use of the English 
language kept pace with the advance of education in other directions ?”’ 
S. Robinson Coale presided. The discussion was opened by an excel- 
lent paper read by Mary E. Speakman, teacher of English at the 
George School. William Birdsall, Principal of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, followed, Three of the teachers from Swarthmore next 
spoke, President De Garmo, Dr. Richard Jones, the newly-elected 
Professor of English, and J. Russell Hayes, assistant in English. 
Other speakers were Susan W. Lippincott, Louis Ambler, Principal of 
Abington Friends’ School, and Jos. E. Haines, of Friends’ Central 
School. 

The general thought of the conference was that while the special 
teachers of literature and composition shall nourish in the pupils a taste 
for the works of great authors, and shall train them in facility and 
grace of expression, yet good English must be insisted upon by every 
teacher in every class. It was urged that if at each recitation of the 
day the student be held to speaking carefully and correctly, there will 
be a marked improvement in his use of the mother-tongue. Too much 
license is at present given in recitations, the teacher sometimes over- 
looking slipshod and blundering speaking provided the substance of 
the lesson is learned. The incorrect grammar of the home-circle wes 
dwelt upon as too often undoing the work of the teacher with the child. 
The methods of good composition, both written and oral, were dis- 
cussed ; and the practices of Harvard, which has the best English 
Department in the country, were pointed out. 


Interesting communications have come from the Schools at Aiken 
and Mount Pleasant, S. C., but are too late for insertion this week. 


I wouLp give nothing for that man’s religion whose 
very dog and cat are not the better for it.—Row/and Hill. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
SHE was my dream’s fulfillment and my joy, 
This lovely woman whom you call your wife; 
She was my heart’s dear idol and my pride ; 
I taught her all those graces which you praise ; 
I dreamed of coming years, when at my side, 
She would lend lustre to my fading days, 
Should cling to me (as she to you clings now). 
The young fruit hanging to the withered bough. 


But lo! the blossom was so fair a sight, 

You plucked it from me, for your own delight. 
Well, you are worthy of her. Oh! thank God! 
And yet I think you do not realize 

How burning were the sands o’er which I trod 
To bear and rear the woman you so prize. 

It was no easy thing to see her go, 

Even unto the arms of one she worshiped so. 


How strong, how vast, how awful seems the power 
Of this new love which fills a maiden’s heart 
For one who never bore a single hour of pain for her; 
Which tears her life apart 
From all its moorings, and controls her more 
Than all the ties the years have held before ; 
Which crowns a stranger with a kingly grace, 
And gives the one who bore her second place. 
She loves me still, and yet, were death to say, 
«‘ Choose now between them ’’-- you would be her choice ; 
God meant it to be so—it is His way— 
But can you wonder, if while I rejoice 
In her content, this thought hurts like a knife— 
‘* No longer necessary to her life.’’ 
My pleasure in her joy is bitter sweet, 
Your very goodness sometimes hurts my heart, 
Because for her life’s drama seems complete 
Without her mother's oft-repeated part. 
Be patient with me—she was mine so long 
But now is yours. One must indeed be strong 
To meet such loss without the least regret, 
And so, forgive me if my eyes are wet. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE PATTERN. 
A GENTLE prattler held his father’s hand. 
And wandered o’er the meadows with delight, 
Little the childish brain could understand 
Of words that soared above his mental height, 
As elders talked of ** species’ and of “ laws,” 
And in creation traced effect and cause. 
“ Nature shows gentleness as well as power, 
And loves in miniature to prove her art. 
How wonderful the structure of this flower! 
How exquisite in every smallest part! ”’ 
The sweet, round eyes looked up, the young lips 
smiled ; 
**T guess God made the pattern,” said the child. 
— 5S. #. D., 2 S. S. Times. 


ORANGE CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA.—Notwithstanding 
the difficulty which the cultivator of the citrus tribe has 
found in California, by reason of scale insects and dis- 
eases, the extension of orange culture goes on at an enor- 
mous rate. The Anaheim Gazette states that in that 
vicinity, at least, 3,000 acres have been added recently 
to the area already in existence. Judging by what is 
stated by other California papers, very little success has 
ever followed the many suggestions for getting rid of the 
orange scale. If a number of Pennsylvania farmers of 
the old German race were sent out to care for these trees 
we fancy the trunks and branches would be all pretty well 
annually whitewashed with lime, and we judge, from the 
great success they have in keeping down all sorts of scale 
insects as well as fungus diseases, by the use of lime wash 
on their fruit orchards, little trouble would be found from 
the orange scale, or any other pest of that fruit tree. 
This paragraph is suggested by a discussion going on in a 
California paper in regard to what is called the phenome- 
nal growth of orange trees near San José, which is attrib- 
uted to whitewashed fences surrounding the trees. The 
trees of two years’ growth were about sixteen feet high.— 
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THE BEECH STREET MISSION. 
THE writer of the article referring to the Beech Street 
Mission, published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
of First month 2oth, was misinformed as to the sewing 
school connected with the Mission, and it seems desirable 
to correct a mis-statement contained in the article referred 
to. It was stated that a slight charge was made for the 
articles of clothing made by the members of the sewing 
school and that in this way it was in part self-supporting. 
This was a mistake, as no charge whatever is made for 
these articles, but they are given to the members of the 
school as rewards for good conduct, industry, etc. Tickets 
are given the scholars for punctuality, neatness, conduct, 
and industry, and a certain number of these tickets entitle 
the holder to certain garments, so that the prize is secured 
by the encouragement and development of the above- 
mentioned virtues. It is doubtful whether a better system 
could be devised for the moral improvement of those at- 
tending the school. 

It may be well to mention the fact that at the begin- 
ning of the present session of the Mission, the workers 
in it found that quite a large debt was hanging over it, 
amounting to over $200. Through the efforts of those 
connected with the Mission and the kindness of its friends, 
a large part of this amount has been raised, and at the 
same time the current expenses provided for. It is de- 
sired to raise the balance of the debt soon, and attention 
is called to this so that those who may desire to aid this 
Mission work can do so by helping to pay this debt. 
Contributions may be sent to Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. 

Visitors are always welcome at any of the Mission 
meetings, especially at the meetings of the First-day 
school on First-days, at 3 p.m. An opportunity is al- 

“ways gladly afforded those visiting the school to address 
it, and valuable advice is frequently given the boys and 
girls by visiting Friends. The school is readily reached 
by way of the Green street cars. It is situated on the 
northwest corner of Fairmount avenue and Beech street. 
Beech street is the first street eas¢of Front street, running 
the same way. R. 


PRISONS AND PENAL METHODS. 


From a lecture by William Tallack, on “ Prisons and Criminal 


Treatment,” before the London Institution, First month 4, 1894. 
ported in the London Daily Chronicle.) 

Tue speaker said the history of criminal treatment re- 
sembled a very long track, continued for most of its 
course through dense fogs and clouds, but with some 
bright rays shinning upon it in the far-away ages of the 
ancient Jews and the early Welsh and British ; and again 
emerging into comparative.light in our own times. Even 
modern England, with all its progress, has not surpassed, 
if indeed equalled, the primitive Jews and Welsh Britons 
in the very important matter of the interests and compen- 
sation of the person injured by a crime, a more prominent 
object of attention than the punishment or reformation 
of the offender. Those wise ancient peoples made it the 
first point to right the wronged party at the expense as 
far as possible, of the evil-doer, or those associated with 
him. Restitution was one of the many noble features of 
the Mosaic code. The ancient Britons were greatly li- 
belled by Julius Caesar because they were too strong and 
intelligent for him to conquer. Even now, in England, 
of all countries, an injured person has to incur much ex- 
pense and trouble in order to prosecute those who have 
robbed or wronged him, and even when he has secured 
their imprisonment or fine, there is no thought of com- 
pensating him. 


(Re 


In the last century a boy named John Scott was charged | 


JOURN 
with trespassing and stealing apples. The magistrates, 
instead of punishing him, ordered his father to make res 
titution to the injured party. This was done, but Mr. 
Scott took much better care of his son in future, and the 
lad ultimately became Lord Chancellor Eldon. Mr. Tal 
lack thought that a vast amount of juvenile crime woul 
be effectually prevented if the responsibilities of many o/ 
the parents of the 20,000 youth in reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools were more strictly enforced, by compel- 
ling their payment, to a far greater extent than at pres 
ent, towards the support of these children, and as some 
compensation to the now injured tax-payers. For many 
of those parents are grossly culpable and should either be 
forced to pay, or be imprisoned for their neglect of duty 
to their offspring. 

The lecturer passed over, with a few general remarks, 
the long periods, comparable to dense fogs, of feudal and 
medizval criminal treatment, the ages of the castle dun 
geons, toubliettes, the inquisition, the torture-chamber, 
the rack, the wheel, and all manner of horrors. To call 
these ages of demoniac cruelty ‘‘ the good old times”’ 
was one of the greatest perversions of language. But long 
atter Howard’s days, and long after torture had been gen 
erally abolished, British prisons were wretchedly bad, in- 
asmuch as they continued to be characterized by the pro- 
miscuous association of young and old, and by all manner 
of evil communications among depraved wretches. In 
Newgate, only fifty years ago, the spectacle (so common 
in other association prisons) was constantly witnessed of 


groups of men and lads fighting, whilst others were shout- 


ing blasphemy, and obscenity, or persecuting the less 
vicious prisoners with kicks, indecencics, and brutal out- 
rages. 

About the year 1830 several countries, more particu- 
larly the United States, had sought a remedy for these evils 
by the rigid ‘‘ solitary ’’ system, which was merely rushing 
as from Scylla to Charybdis. They constructed under- 
ground cells and shut up unfortunate offenders in them, 
without light, without work, without books and without 
instruction. Of course, death and suicide resulted to many 


| of the victims. And thena revulsion against all, even nec- 
| essary prison separation, took place in the popular mind, 


which has continued in America to this day, and which 
was increased by Charles Dickens’s absurd fictions, in his 
‘‘American Notes.’’ The special prisoner for whom 
Dickens’s ‘‘ heart bled ’’ (who had previously incited to 
a riot in an association prison) lived forty-two years after- 
wards,surviving the novelist fourteen years and finally came 
back voluntarily to the same Philadelphia ‘‘ separate ’’ 
(not ‘‘ solitary’’) prison, begging to be allowed to finish his 
life there. But to the present time the mischievous laxity 
of most American prisons isa result of the reaction caused 
by former extremes. And the huge aggregate of Ameri- 
can murders (7,000 in a year) with other crime, is partly 
the effect of that dangerous reaction against all separation 
of prisoners from evil associations. 

Belgium and Great Britain have been wiser. They 
have adopted the ‘‘ separate,’’ as distinguished from the 
rigidly ‘‘ solitary ’’ system, at least in good degree, and 
for most of the ordinary offenders, and with excellent re- 
sults. Such separation is, or always should be, merely 
from evil companionship. Chaplains, schoolmasters, war- 
ders, magistrates, and others often visit the prisoner. His 
hands are occupied with industry, he has exercise, in- 
struction, books, and can earn various privileges by good 
behavior. Such separation facilitates reflection and re- 
ligious counsel. It prevents riots.and escapes. It baffles 
contagious epidemics. It affords opportunity for modes 
of labor which (unlike prison workshops with machin- 
ery) interfere as little as possible with outside industry, 
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although even the alanine ins an dies right of in- 
dividual labor competition to a moderate extent. And 
although this ‘‘ separate system ”’ is costly at first, it is ulti- 
mately most economical, both by its diminution of crime, 
and by its enabling shorter sentences to be substituted, 
with more both of reformation and deterrence than by 
long periods of associated criminal detention. It should 
not in general extend over more than a year—or two at 
the utmost. But with these limits and common care, ex- 
cellent health is usually maintained. If a cell costs in 
construction £175 once for all, it must he remembered 
that a thief averages at least 175 a year of loss to the 
community, for many years in succ ession. 
adoption of ‘‘ the separate system,’’ together with the es- 
tablishment of reformatories, industrial schools, dis- 
charged prisoners’ aid societies, Board schools, cheap 


newspapers, and other preventive means, imprisonments 


in the United Kingdom have wonderfully decreased of 
late years. And, on the whole, this country is now in 
advance of every other nation in the world in its atten- 
tion both to the treatment and prevention of crime. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IN JAPAN. 


THE Japanese are so gentle and kindly a people that it 
would be strange indeed if in the accounts given by tra- 
velersof the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun,’’ there were not 
to be found many instances of consideration for the dumb 
world of birds and beasts. Nature-worship is such a 
marked and universal feature that it is impossible to 
attach too much importance to it in considering Japanese 
national character. Inno other country does this inborn 
spontaneous love and appreciation of Nature and all her 
works enter so completely into the everyday life of rich 
and poor alike. Enough has been said about the Japdn- 


ese passion for flowers, but perhaps a few instances of | 


kindness to animals may not be so familiar. 

The fauna of Japan has not yet received the attention it 
deserves, but something about it is known. The smaller 
birds seem to resemble, in a great degree, the feathered 
population of our own island ; there are Japanese count- 
erparts to our pigeons, blackbirds, larks, nightingales, 
cuckoos, and common sparrows. Among the large birds, 
the natives prize most the crane and white heron, and 
these are protected by law from the fowler. 

Dogs abound everywhere, in even greater numbers 
than in Europe, as the laws protect them also from harm ; 


and formerly there were actually hospitals for invalid dogs 


(** Japan,’’ by Mossman, p. 234), and when they died 
they were buried on eminences, which is a mark of great 
respect in Japan. Horses, too, are similarly honored, 
being decently buried and having tombstones erected 
over their graves. Another fact, and one which, no 
doubt, the horses themselves are better able to appreciate, 
is observed by Miss Bella Bird ; the animals are subjected 
to no ill-treatment or over-loading, they are neither kicked 
nor beaten, nor threatened in rough tones. Evidently 
the Japanese feel that some proper return is due to ani- 


of human beings—sometimes, indeed, the horses live bet- 
ter than their masters do. 

One thing that might with advantage be altered is the 
custom of using straw shoes for the horses, vied on with 
straw strings, instead of something more durable and less 
clumsy. The strings are always coming untied, or new 
shoes have to be fastened on. This usage, of course, 
only arises from ignorance, and the grooms put them- 
selves (and travellers, too) to great inconvenience by insis- 
ting on changing the shoes directly they begin to get 
worn. All the cows have cotton cloths, printed with 


Owing to the | 





| anese petting 


| aginable brilliancy of color, purple, russet, citron 
| orange, rose-red, gold and silver,’’ 
| clear water, 


| fish in the opening story of the 
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aie suaiité, niin over ‘thes, to keep off mud and in- 


sects; they are very fine creatures, but the natives 
do not eat their flesh, and the Japanese who first visited 
England mentioned in their journals with horror that 
‘the bloody flesh of animals’’ was exhibited in the 
streets of London. 

Cats are very common ; there is one peculiarly hand- 
some kind, with large yellow and black spots on the fur, 
and short thick tails. They are nursed like our lap-dogs, 


| and the Japanese ladies carry them about in a fold of the 


kimono, the long robe with flowing sleeves, worn alike by 
both sexes. 

At one temple, where there are some tame pigeons, old 
women sit outside and drive a regular trade in selling rice 


| and beans, so that humane people can have the oppor- 


tunity of feeding the pretty birds. 

Another very touching custom is that of buying birds, 
gold fish and tortoises, and letting them free from their 
cruel captivity, and carrying them into the woods or to 
the waterside for the purpose. (Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
‘‘Seas and Lands,’’ p. 497.) 

In the same book (p. 485) is an account of the Jap- 
some carp, that lived in a pool under a lit- 
tle waterfall in the quaint, flowery garden at the back of 
a tea-house, and the ladies and children in their delicate 
silken robes, feeding the fish with slices of striped green 
and red and green bean cake. Some hundreds of these 
‘‘variegated carp—the Japanese 4o/—which are every im- 
, Saffron, 
swim about in the 
‘‘tamer than any pigeons, and come vora- 
ciously to the bank to be fed, scrambling for slices of 


| bean cake, and putting their gold and brown noses high 
| out of the water in their struggle to secure the morsel. 


when a piece of cake falls on a dry rock near the water, 
they try to throw themselves on shore, and even use their 
fins for legs in their eagerness to obtain the prize. The 
‘Arabian Nights,’ who 
were colored blue, yellow, white and red, and who talked 
in a frying-pan, could not have been more marvelous in 


| hue, and certainly not more intelligent.’’—Z lebb, 


in Journal of Zobphily. 


DANIEL NEALL. 
In the history of the anti-slavery enterprise in Pennsyl- 
vania, this name, borne by two brave and faithful men, 
father and son, stand prominent. ‘The younger, who has 
recently passed from earth, had not attained the age of 
manhood when he was initiated by his father into the work 
of the emancipation of the American slave. The two 


attended the Convention in Harrisburg which organized 


the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, in the year 1835. 
Thenceforward the youth devoted himself to that 


| cause, and his early and later manhood proved the genu- 


ineness and strength of the consecration. 
Very few of the Abolitionists of that early day now 


| survive, but some of those few well remember the zeal 
mals that patiently work all their life long in the service | 


and vigor with which this young man pleaded the cause 


| of justice to the enslaved, in conventions in Philadelphia 


and in the surrounding country. 

Faithful through life to one great cause of righteous- 
ness, he was in sympathy with all reforms which sought 
to establish justice and uplift the human race. The in- 
heritance which he received from his father, the example 
of a long life of unfaltering integrity, he bequeaths to his 


| children and grandchildren.—M. G., in Public Ledger. 


Do but your duty, and do not trouble yourself whether 
it is inthe cold or by a good fire.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Outlook (Dr. Lyman Abbott's paper,—formerly the Christian 
Union), is impressed by the protest made by English Friends in the 
Joel Bean case, especially a letter by William Tallack, and says. “ If 
Mr. Tallack accurately expresses the mind of English Quakers, there 
is little sympathy between them and their friends in the Western part 
of America. Itis interesting to note that all the controversies con- 
cerning theological mysteries are not confined to one denomination or 
to any one school of thought; but we hardly did expect such conflict 
among the peace-loving Friends.” 

The Outlook ought to know, and probably does, 
large part of the Society of Friends not 
concerning theological mysteries.” 


that there is a 
disturbed by “‘ controversies 


— Protestantism in Germany shows steady increase, notwithstanding 
the numbers in which members of the Reformed Church emigrate to 
the Antipodes and America. In 1867 there were 24,291,000 Protes- 
tants in the empire and 14,564,000 Roman Catholics. In 1891, when 
the last census was taken, there were 31,026,810 Protestants and 17,- 
671,921 Roman Catholics. 


—A letter from New York to the Christian Register contains this 
paragraph: ‘* Many good things come out of Boston; but something 
very queer seems to have come just now, judging from newspaper re- 
ports,—i. ¢., lady minstrels called ‘Charity W arblers,’ —young society 
ladies, who blacken their faces with burned cork, put on woolly wigs, 
and act the part of ‘bones’ and ‘endmen.’ A performance of this 
kind was given not under the management of a Boston 
woman, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in aid of a charity. An 
immense audience assembled to greet the novel show. It seems a poor 
way of raising money for good works, thus to barter womanly dignity 
and respect.” 


long ago, 


—A system organized by the New York 7Z7ribune is at work 
amongst the poor in that city. For aid to the destitute, groceries and 
other provisions are put up in parcels, costing each one just one dollar. 
It is surpris ing how much can be purchas sed for a dollar, when it is 
laid out in the “most economical manner. Here is the list of things 
contained in one parcel: five pounds of hominy, four quarts of beans, 
four pounds of codfish, one-half pound of tea, two pounds of oatmeal, 
four pounds of rice, two cans of condensed milk. To this parcel John 
V. Hecker adds a bag of flour. He has made a present to the poor of 
the city of twenty five thousand bags, each containing seven or eight 
pounds 


sonaaite 

—It is said that the first American to be graduated at a school of 
forestry and to embrace that profession is Alfred Pinchot, the consulting 
forester at Biltmore, the North Carolina estate of George Vanderbilt, 
where scientific forest management has been applied for the first time 
in American history. Many will recall the superb maps and diagrams 
from the Biltmore estate shown at the Chicago Exhibition. 


Constance Fenimore Woolston, well known as a writer (chiefly 
of fiction, though she also wrote some poetry), committed suicide at 
Venice, Italy, by jumping from an upper window of the house where 
‘She died, it is stated, on the 24th ult. She had been ill, 
and was mentally unbalanced. She was born in 1848. Her mother, 
whose maiden name was Hannah Cooper Pomeroy, was a niece of 
James Fenimore Cooper 

Dr. Andrew V. Raymond has been elected President of Union 
College, Schenectady. He succeeds Dr. Harrison E. Webster, who 
recently resigned on account of ill health. Dr Raymond is a Presby- 
terian minister, a graduate of Union,1875. He was for some time in 
charge of a church at Plainfield, N. J. 

—The Lewiston (Me.) Zvening Journal says: Gen. Neal Dow has 
received many invitations to attend great temperance meetings to be 
held in various parts of the world, March 20, to celebrate his goth 
birthday, but he has declined them in order to be present at the demon- 
stration by the Maine W. C. T. U. in Portland’s City Hall. The 
General prefers the homage of his own home to the cheers of Chicago 
or London; and, furthermore, he says the women are doing more than 
the men for prohibition to day. 


“Sey 
sne i dged 


—While much of the area of New Mexico and Arizona is “ arid 
land” on which such hardy vegetation as can exist is low, sparse, and 
dry, wherever the soil is irrigated its enduring fertility is revealed. The 
water turned over the land in all the lower valleys carries the detritus 
of mountain sides in solution, which makes a fertilizing deposit akin to 
that left by the annual inundation in the valley of the Nile. Such a 
soil, in many places composed of disintegrated volcanic matter, is natur- 
ally favorable to the cultivation of the vine, and the visitor is not sur- 
prised at the fine quality of the Rio Grande grapes. Such fruits as 
apples, peaches, nectarines, and plums, raised on the higher slopes and 
levels, are unsurpassed anywhere in beauty and flavor. 

Professor Thomas Kirk, of Wellington, New Zealand, some time 
ago wrote to one of the Harvard professors that he had selected two 
rata tree, Metrosideros robusta, for the college museum. The 
logs recently arrived They were 4 and 4% feet in diameter, respec- 
tively. The seeds of the rata tree germinate in the forks of lofty trees, 


logs of the 


a iake of ci while the young plant above sends out branches 
with foliage to appropriate from the air the other requisite materials of 
food. The root increases in thickness, and the branches continue their 
growth until this interloper actually crowds out of existence the tree 
which cradled it in its infancy. The wood is used for ship building and 
cabinet work. 


—In a meeting of scientific gentlemen, recently, the question was 
asked: ‘“* What was the greatest achievement in science or industry 
that marked the year 1893?’’ Considerable discussion ensued, but the 
general opinion appeared to be that the Chicago Fair itself was the 
greatest achievement in industry, and would be the one which would 
make the year longest remembered. Of single inventions or discoveries 
opinions differed as to whether the palm should be awarded to the pro- 
gress made in Mr. Tesla’s investigations of high tension electricity, or 
to Elisha Gray's newest invention, the telautograph. 


—Harriet Hosmer, the American sculptor, who has long lived 
abroad, has lately been in San Francisco, to superintend the erection of 
her statue of Queen Isabella at the Midwinter Fair. This statue was 
intended for the World’s Fair, but owing to a disagreement between the 
Board of Lady Managérs and the Isabella Society as to the site, it was 
not exhibited there. She made a statement toa San Francisco reporter 
that she has now an order from one of the Eastern cities for a very 
large monument that would cost about $1,000,000 to execute, and would 
be about all she could do in this life. She said she would probably do 
the work, but was not certain till the contract was signed. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


AN important vote has been taken in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
and in other parts of the Dominion, on the question of adopting a pro 
hibitory liquor law. The vote was a “ plebiscite,’’—an expression for 
or against the policy of such legislation. In Ontario, the majority in 
favor of it is stated at about 85,000. Many women voted. The cities 
of Ottawa and Toronto both voted affirmatively, with 44 out of 46 
counties in the Province. The result has been both surprising and 
alarming to the liquor interests. 


IT was voted, in the House, at Washington, on the 27th, to extend 
the time for discussion of the Tariff and Income-Tax measures three 
days, the final vote to be taken Second month 1. There is extreme 
opposition, especially in New York, to the income tax scheme. It pro 
poses to levy 2 per cent. tax on the excess of incomes over $4,000. It 
is presumed that it will fall very lightly on the South and distant West, 
and mainly on the East. 


THE “ prize fight’? between Corbett and Mitchell, which it had 
been said would not be permitted in Florida, by the Governor, took 
place at Jacksonville on the 25th ult., in presence of a great crowd of 
spectators. In the last * round ’’ Corbett knocked the other man down 
with extreme fury and brutality,—indicating, as some of the accounts 
declared, a desire to kill him. 


THE Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck have apparently 


been reconciled. After a friendly letter from the Emperor, Bismarck 
came, on the 26th, to Berlin, and at a meeting between the two, they 
acted with apparent cordial feeling. There has been much rejoiciag 
over it in Germany. A London dispatch on the 27th says: “ Diplo- 
matic observers in other countries unite in a warning against the mis- 
conception that the event will involve any change in German foreign 
policy. They are probably right in saying that the whole thing was 
due to William’s private information that Bismarck is not likely to live 
much longer, and his feeling that if he failed to secure a reconciliation 
Bismarck’s grave would mark a permanent and dangerous chasm be- 
tween him and a large section of his subjects.” 


THE Mid-winter International Exposition, in Golden Gate Park; 
San Francisco, was formally opened on the 27th. There was a parade, 
with addresses, etc. 


ADDITIONAL advices by the steamer Be/gic, at San Francisco from 
China, announce the complete destruction by an earthquake of the 
town of Kuehan, Persia. Twelve thousand persons were killed. Ten 
thousand corpses have been recovered. Fifty thousand cattle were 
destroyed at the same time. 


GrorGE W. CHILDs, editor and proprietor of ‘the Ledger of this 
city, was seized suddenly last week, while at his office, with an attack 
of “ vertigo,” or paralysis, and has since been lying ill at his home. At 
this writing his condition is regarded as serious. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury, J. G. Carlisle, held an informal 
conference in New York on the 29th with a number of leading bankers 
on the subject of the issue of 50 millions of Government bonds. He 
was told that it was the opinion of a majority of the New York bankers 
that the issue would not be a success, with which opinion he did not 
agree. There is serious controversy, in Congress and elsewhere, over 
the question whether the proceeds of the bonds, when sold, can be used 
for current expenses. 


THE conflict in Brazil continues, especially in the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro. There have been numerous rumors of endeavors to adjust or 


sending down aerial roots which reach the ground and draw therefrom ' arbitrate, but so far nothing has resulted. 
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FOR WEAK NERVES 
USE .HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It is particularly useful in making weak 


Grives THEE: BABY 


nerves strong, as it contains necessary elements | 


of nutrition for the nervous system, obtained 
from, natural sources. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur 
as follows : 

. Philadelphia, Race street, 10 a. m. 

. Abington, Abington, Pa. 

. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 

. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 

Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 


. Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Pelham, | 


Ontario. 

Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern Camden, Del. 


21. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


*,* Circular meetings in Second month occur 

as follows: 
4. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 

11. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 

18. Mullica Hill, N. J., to a.m. 

*,* Circular meeting at Concord on First- 
day, Second month 4, 1894, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association holds 
its stated meeting this (Seventh-day) evening at 
8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

Wo. HEAcockK, Clerk. 


*,.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Second month 4, 1894, at 
3 p- m. Several ministering Friends are ex- 
pected. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all persons 
interested in uplifting the destitute little ones. 

S. T. R. EAVENSON, M. D. 





Aid of the South Carolina Schools, 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘The Colored People,’’ William C. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo] may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Nore.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they areintended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those ——s prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the oulside with 
mame of sender or place from which they are 


sent. 
The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invatids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOT 


HERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mallied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. BOSTON, Mase 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


The 
sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1584 
contains the sum and substance 
of the latest farming knowl- 
edge. Every planter should 
have it. Sent free. 

D.M. Ferry &Co., 
Detroit, 

Mich. 


m 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchassomeothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gao. A. Macsetu Co. 


07, Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 
Will Collect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
S F. Ba LDERsTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


|1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Presiden 
A 8. WING; Ma 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHB 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 


ROOK ; Trust Officer, 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSO 


"PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssEeTs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


SvuRpyvus of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. .Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


STATE, 


COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 


Favorite Investment with Banks, Trust Companies and indi- 
viduals. Send for List. 


ae aaa 
YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 


535 Drexel Baild’g, 
PHILADA., PA. 


M er East. Off 
H . F. NEWH ALL, mene: Sovines ae 
Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000, 


(HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Com 


able semi-annually. 


ny’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS. . . 


Philip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
eseph E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B. Gest, 

Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, 


Thomas Williams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G | ee A be D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
| LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND . 











OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 
MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORBIS, JOHN B. GARRETT SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
ad. N. BURROUGHS, H. 8 FRANCIS I. GOWEN 


OHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE H. McFADDEP, 
3ENJAMIN - RICHARDS, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


Absolutely Pure. BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— me F R 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. CLLU B ATES O 18 94 
Koyal Baking Powder Company, OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1894. Read the figures-given, and also read the notes below. 
106 Wall St., New York. We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated “ for both.” 
Have you ever thought how import. WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
oat @ ii'le Drink PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. — PRICE FOR BOTH 


PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1)...... . . $8.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($8) 


® offee “aes Coffee ? Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3) De as THE CENTURY MaGAZINE, ($4) 


HARPER’s M 
HarPER’s WEEKLY, ($4) - we Mecssmm, Of 


mene — a teal — ; ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 
TRY INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED HarpPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2)... . . . 4.00 aos canmeenenan ie 


COFFEE UnIow SIGNAL, ($1) : POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). . . 


On receipt of Two Dollars Seven Pounds of it will THE NaTION, ($8) he > TRE FoRUM, ($3). . . 
be sent free to any railroad station where the 5-cent aie = NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
package stamp can be used. One of our SOUVENIR COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50)... . . ‘ Sr. NicHoLas, ($8). . 


SLIPPERS sent to any address for one 2-cent stamp Tue OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian REVIEW oF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 


Wi LLIAM S. I NGRAM ion), , MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 
elliot ; ee SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3)........ 5. SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50) 
TEA DEALER, LIPPINCoTT’s MAGAZINE, ($8)... ..... 


, . HakPER's Bazak, ($) “es THE FaRM JouRNAL, (0.50) 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. JOURNAL OF EpvUCcaTIOn, ($2.50) . Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 4.20 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8) y Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50). . 3.60 


e : o. & 
Good Designs Ganpex ann Foam, (6 ae anes oe 


: *,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as name prices. 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will *,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 | ys), by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both. 
to 50 cents a roll *,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. sane ara for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 


RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


S. W. Gor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 


Barclay's Apology, a é | Journal of Sarah Hunt,..... 1.25 1.37 Seigterel Watchword J. John- 
Barclay’s C ‘atechism, . ‘ i . 1.90 50 .55 
Life of William Penn. ByS M and Progress Tacery of Facts. J. Johnson. 
sumney. Cloth, .. 00 : , d ; Six volumes, 60 65 
Pape 3 j w . —— Miscellany. ‘J and I. 
Life - George Fox. By 8. M. J f ae Eleven volumes.. . 11.00 
Janney. Cloth, 1.00 ‘ox s Works Eight vols. 12 00 
Conversations on’ Religious Sub- ay Penington’s Works, . 
jects. By S M. Janney, f Elias Hicks, 
Peace Principles Exemplified. m. the Views of Friends. 
By S M Janney, na hnuJ Cornell. Paper, . 
Summary of Christian Doctrines, : ble cover, 


Paper, - sn oes per pe ell Dimertation on Christian Mints ; 
Vital Religion. By S.M Janney. , 


eB & 


Paper, 
History of Friends. By 8 ‘Ss M 
Janney. 4 volumes, 


ae 
ss 38 


eine | Ze 


Poets, 
Conversations on the Queries 
ot, H. E Stock! ey, 
Tue Peace, 


on 


va 
a cf 


Bisory ot ‘he Sepatatons 
ry on. y 
8. M. Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 
Journal et Janney, 2 — 15 . ; > Hugh 3 
ournal of John Woolman, Sera) ought and Feeling. ournal 0} udge, 
‘* Whittier, Re Tt. Jobnaon. Bi Lite of Isaac T Hopper, 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- Recollections of Charlies Kirk,. .50 Journai of John Comly,..... 2. 
liam Penn al 7% Devotional Poems, No 2, ‘a 


Beez 
Re oS 
eSekkt 


5 





